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HOME. 


BY JOHN ARANY. 
Birds must seek a leafy dwelling; 
Travelers parch’d, a cool spring’s welling; 
Babes, their mother’s fond embraces; 
I, the group of loving faces. 


When I hear my children’s voices, 
How this world of mine rejoices ; 
Though without ’tis gloomy growing, 
Here the stars are always showing. 


Sparkling eyes and smiling faces, 
Much I love these cheering graces; 
When I’m o’er my threshold treading, 
Lustre on my life they’re shedding. 


Lighter feels my heart and younger; 
Ev’ry little joy grows stronger; 

Harmless pleasures here have found me, 
Fairy-like they sport around me. 


Cease I now from all forecasting; 
Nor to meet the future hasting, 
Doubt’s vexatious burden borrow, 
Turning present joy to sorrow. 


But, with child-like heart confiding, 
Rest I, in this thought abiding, 
That our Father all doth cherish, 
Nor will leave His own to perish. 
From the Hungarian, by E. D. Butler (London). 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue NATURAL TEACHER. — Do you know a person 
who loves to learn, and who has, besides, the gift of ex- 
plaining his knowledge to others? That person will 
become a teacher. The common idea has been that any 
one who possessed book-knowledge could teach, — the 
power to impart was entirely overlooked. John B. 
Gough is not a learned man, surely, but he can make a 
powerful impression for good on thousands at the same 
time. The teacher must be able to convey, not simply 
knowledge, but his ideas. Not every well-bred man or 


woman can teach if they have the requisite knowledge. 
The effort of a community should be to get those who 
are adapted to teach into the school-room, — and only 
thosee—New York School Journal. 


Tzacners’ SALARIES. —It seems absolutely right 
that the main criterion in fixing the salaries of teachers 
should be their relative ability, and with- a settled pub- 
lic opinion in favor of the system, I see no reason why 
it should not work well, and excellent results flow from 
it. It would certainly seem possible to make decisions 
with regard to the worth of teachers with such care and 
accuracy as to command the respect of all concerned. 
The permanent and best part of a teacher’s work, to be 
sure, is of such a nature that we cannot fully estimate 
it. Its real value will only appear in the matured 
characters of the pupils. And, yet, there are unmis- 
takable evidences of even this priceless influence when 
tis exerted, and no other quality of a teacher should 
“ Children have more need 
Scheols, La no ge — G. A. Littlefield, Supt. of 
. Uwrgap Books. — As time goes on and books mul- 
tiply, it must cease to be considered discreditable not to 
have read everything above a certain degree of celebrity. 
The obvious and growing impossibility of acquiring an 
— knowledge of even standard works must 
“ree Upon us @ new estimate of what constitutes schol- 
a The plethora of print under which we are suf- 
le oy ave one good effect if it drives us to aim 
re at the acquirement of complete knowledge than at 
whee Ga of full and well-ordered minds. To know 
fer utes for any particular kind of literary food 
te ont we may hunger, is an advantage second only 
oi of being well supplied with it; and for this ad- 

tage we depend in a great measure upon our knowl- 


edge of unread authors. It is well worth while to study 
the geography of literature, even if we cannot hope to 
be great travelers ourselves. Reviews and other crit- 
ical works serve the same purpose as voyages and trav- 
els, and are, on the whole, not less trustworthy.— Satur- 
day Review. 

SELECTION oF TEACHERS.—Certainly there is noth- 
ing of more vital importance affecting the well-being of 
our schools, or the concern of their superintendent, 
than the selection of a proper and the best possible 
available teacher for every vacancy that may occur. It 
is exceedingly important that the qualifications of the 
candidate be especially considered with reference to the 
position to be filled; and truly no one should be given 
any position as teacher, or advanced from one grade to 
another, witheut its being first known from previous 
successful experience in the grade for which the appli- 


cant is proposed, or by examination, that the candidate 
has sufficient knowledge of the principles of the studies 
to be taught in a required grade, to warrant at least 
correct instruction in the studies of that grade.— Wm. 
E. Buck, Supt. Schools, Manchester, N. H. 


Criticism oN Epucationay Topics. 
—Their profound ignorance of anything pertaining to 
educational details, has been equaled only by the alac- 
rity and perfect confidence with which every subject re- 
lating to our school system is taken up, oracularly dis- 
cussed, disposed of in half a column. That any special 
knowledge of the subject is required, is an idea which 
has never occurred to them. They firmly believe that 
any man of culture,—no matter how ignorant he might 


be as an authority in legal matters, in medical practice, 
in points of theology,—would be thoroughly competent 
to judge and decide on anything miper gr. to educa- 
tion. A more apt illustration of the old distich,— 


** Fools rush in 
Where angels fear to tread,”’ 


cannot easily be given.—James H. Slade, San Francisco. 


Brineine up Cuitpren.—The aim of all culture is 
character, by which word we mean that balance or equi- 
librium of our faculties that leads naturally to right con- 
duct. Intelligence and ‘feeling, in all their forms, are 
combined and blended with a more active element called 
the will. The will is commonly defined by psychol- 
ogists as that power of the mind which chooses. Choice 
of course implies more than one object,—there may be 
several,—there must be at least two. The will takes 
the chief part in shaping conduct, and conduct is the 
expression of character. It is the great vital organ of 
the soul, as the heart is of the body. It makes an early 
appearance in children. It seems to spring at first 
from the deep soil of instinct, and is sometimes regarded 
by thoughtless parents as a weed to be trampled down 


and rooted out. Our schemes of education make little or 
no provision for its proper exercise, and so we hear the 
complaint that our schools fail to form character.—Z. 
H. Russell, Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


EpucaTIONAL QuarRTERLY.—Is the time not ripe 
for the establishment of an Educational Quarterly of 
high character? A periodical of this grade would not 
supersede nor interfere with, but rather supplement the 
work of other educational journals, which, from their 
size and frequency of issue, and more popular tone, are 
unable to treat the profounder educational problems 
with that scholarly thoroughness which their impor- 
tance demands. Such a review, contributed to by the 
members of our college, scientific, and professional fac- 
ulties of instruction, and having a fomign department 
under competent control to furnish the results of stud- 
ies, experiments, and discussions on educational matters 


abroad, would be invaluable as a medium of information 
and interchange of thought to educators of every grade 
throughout the country. Educational literature of this 
quality would exercise a more wholesome and abiding 
influence than the lectures delivered by roving professors 


at educational shows and picnics, and perhaps it would 
accomplish more toward the regeneration of the art of 
properly developing the minds and bodies of American 
youth than collections of patent pen-wipers, or museums 
of stuffed and dried curiosities.—New York Tribune. 


HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 


BY B. C. JILLSON, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


The January numbers of the JourNAL or Epuca- 
TION contain two articles on history, one entitled “ How 
to Study History”; the other, “ How to Read History.” 
Permit me, in this number, to add still another, “ How 
to Teach History. 

In my boyish days I looked upon history as very dull 
and uninviting, —a collection of dry facts and dates, 
with a few thousand killed in this battle, and a few 
hundred in that, much marching and countermarching 
through unheard-of countries, — occasionally “ illus- 
trated ” with a “beautiful” wood-cut of Cicero with a 
big wart on his nose, the Royal Oak which sheltered 
King Charles, or a house where some one staid over 
night, — each illustration having evidently done duty 
before as the facial fac simile of an indefinite number of 
notable personages, or royal oaks, or celebrated houses. 

About that time Abbott’s Napoleon appeared, and I 
remember with what avidity I devoured it. The book 
was pleasantly written, and the engravings were char- 
acteristic. Each engraving seemed to illustrate some 
particular thing, and nothing else; and the maps were 
so well drawn that it was a real pleasure to trace the 
movements of either army, and to fix in mind even the 
minute events in the life of that wonderful man. The 
book was as delightful as a novel. But to me that was 
not history. No history could be so interesting. 

Macaulay’s History of England appeared. Scholars 
spoke of it in terms of praise, but “I would have none 
of it.” Didn’t I know what history was? I hated the 
very name. One day I picked up a copy as it lay on 
the counter of a book-store, and, happening to open it 
at the reign of Queen Elizabeth, read with surprise of 
the country people, how they lived, how they traveled, 
how they cultivated the soil, how they ate, how they 
loved, — in fact, every event of their daily life. Page 
after page I devoured before I laid it down. Can that 
be history ? I asked. There are no lists of wars, no 
columns of dates, no dull facts. It is a picture of the 
every-day life of the people which I can understand. It 
is charming. 

It is an axiom well known to all good teachers that 
pupils will not make progress in any study unless they 
are interested in that study. They may be driven to 
their task ; they may be made to recite a certain number 
of pages each day ; but the benefit will be comparatively 
small if they hate the study. The secret of a good 
teacher’s success is to interest the pupil. This accom- 
plished, the government is easy, because the pupils are 
too busy to even think of mischief; and the teaching is 
not difficult, because the instructor has only to hold the 
reins and guide them in the path of knowledge. 


In the JourNat oF Epvucarion of January 1, the 
writer of “ How to Study History,” says: “Text-books 


in history are, from the nature of the case, meager out- 
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lines, which fail utterly to awaken the interest of the 
pupil. Indeed, the effort to master these uninviting 
records, the mere ‘dry bones,’ as it were, of history, is 
too apt to excite disgust for the whole subject.” Very 
well; then drop the text-book, make the uninviting 
records attractive, clothe the dry bones with muscles 
and nerves and blood-vessels, let the life-blood pulsate 
through the arteries and veins, and make the whole a 
warm, throbbing “thing of life.” I know of no school- 
law compelling a teacher to confine himself to a text- 
book. To me, text-books, in general, are a necessary 
nuisance. I pity the teacher who, for any cause, is 
confined to questions and answers; but my pity for the 
pupil is much greater. 

A few months since the principal of a high school in 
an Ohio town visited the school-with which I am con- 
nected. I handed him the schedule for the hour, show- 
ing the sixteen studies with which the sixteen classes 
were then engaged. On looking it over, he said: “ His- 
tory ? I teach history, and 1 can do nothing with it. 
My pupils take no interest in it, and it is decidedly up- 
hill work. I would like to see the class in history.” 
As we entered the room the pupils hardly noticed us, 
every eye being fixed upon the teacher, who was reading 
to them a description of something connected with the 
lesson for the hour. Soon the gentleman remarked on 
the absorbed interest of the class, and expressed his sur- 
prise that so many boys and girls of their age could be 
so interested in history. As soon as the reading was 
finished, a dozen hands were raised, and questions were 
asked which were quickly answered by the other pupils 
or by the teacher. As we approached the teacher’s desk 
I picked up a well-worn book, which I handed to our 
visitor with the remark, “ That is one of our text-books.” 
He glanced at the title, Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad, 
and regarded me with a look of holy horror. Upon the 
desk lay some two dozen other books, to which the pu- 
pils had free access; as, for example, Abbot’s small his- 
tories, Lives of Kings and Queens, small biographies of 
celebrated characters, The Age of Chivalry, Great Events 
of History, Mahaffy’s Rambles in Greece, Story of Lib- 
erty, Stories of the Old Dominion, ete. Though some 
things he had seen were not after the usual orthodox 
high-school fashion of teaching history, he acknowl- 
edged that the pupils were intensely interested, and 
seemed to understand thoroughly the subject under 
consideration. 

In history, as in every other study, pupils must have 
distinct and accurate ideas. Hence the necessity of 
good wall-maps, and the necessity of so training the 
pupil that he can at any time point immediately to the 
town, river, or lake indicated ; not in a general way, to 
a river a thousand miles long, but to the exact spot, if 
necessary, where, for example, the army crossed. Our 
room for teaching history is therefore well supplied 
with good maps. We also have a long, colored, histor- 
ical. chart, moving on rollers, which, it seems to me, is 
always in use at recess, orduring a study-hour. Pupils 
are also encouraged to ask questions, and relate inci- 
dents connected with the lesson. Books that have in- 
terested one pupil are frequently brought to the school 
and loaned to classmates, till but little is left of the 
original but leaves. Debates are also frequently started 
upon something in connection with the lesson, and each 
pupil who desires is permitted to take part. Engrav- 
ing, photographs, and stereoscopic views are also freely 
used. The manner of using the blackboard in teach- 
ing history has already been explained in an article on 
“ Blackboards,” in Journat for March 27, 1879. 


The effeet of this thorough training and interest in 
history is manifest through the whole four years’ course. 
About one hundred and fifty pupils enter our school 
each year, and immediately commence the study of gen- 
eral history. Three-fifths of them take the Latin course, 
where a good knowledge of history is so necessary. 
In the study of English literature, in compositions and 
debates, and in connection with their general reading 
in the library, it is invaluable. - 


Our teacher of history is a woman. If she was a 
man, she would be dubbed “ professor,” and would re- 
ceive a professor’s pay. As it is, she is only a woman, 
and must be content. She came to us with no particu- 
lar penchant for history, but was for some years in- 
structor in other branches. Three years ago she hap- 
pened to be scheduled to history, and in those three 
years she has made history a popular study in our insti- 
tution. What she has done any one can do who has the 
will and ability to inform himself in history, and above 
all, who has the knack of interesting the pupil. There 
is no reason why history should be a dry, dull study ; 
and the teacher who complains that his class takes no in- 
terest in the subject is, in my opinion, the one, and the 
only one, to blame. 


LIFE AT AN ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL.* 


BY U. J. BURKE, ENGLAND. 


There has been some question, lately, whether the 
English public school system is one likely to be found 
advantageous in the United States; and so, perhaps, it 
may be interesting to know something about the sort 
of life that goes on there. The fact is, the institution 
of public schools in England is one that has grown up 
by degrees, and has not only adapted itself to the na- 
ture and habits of British boys, but has gradually formed 
a large class of the community, who are peculiarly in 
sympathy with the style of education afforded; and it 
may be doubted whether the system could be expected 
to thrive all at once if suddenly transplanted and ap- 
plied to the children of persons reared in a different so- 
cial atmosphere. 

Let us take one of the public schools as an instance, 
and “ Hx uno disce omnes,” as the boys themselves would, 
we hope, exclaim. And, perhaps, as Eton is the largest 
and the most conspicuous, we shall not do badly in se- 
lecting that school of which to give some account. Eton, 
then, has become by degrees, and has been, for many 
years, the most popular school among the upper classes 
of Great Britain. Several hundred years ago Eton was 
founded by King Henry VI.; and to this day, seventy 
boys out of the nine hundred and upward who form 
the school, receive a free education in consequence of 
the munificence of the royal founder. Nestling down 
in the valley of the Thames, almost under the very 
shadow of Windsor Castle, — the residence of the sov- 
ereign of England, —it has received constant royal no- 
tice, and the boys themselves are allowed certain privi- 
leges in the domain of the Castle, and owe many a hol- 
iday to the request of some prince or noteworthy guest 
of royalty. Hence the school has gradually come to 
have very aristocratic associations, and has thus attracted 
to itself the sons of most of the leading nobility. The 
leading nobility having thus elected Eton as the fittest 
place for educating their boys, all the rich who can 
afford the somewhat expensive luxury soon make up 
their minds that their boys had better be educated 
there, too; for if the curriculum be not calculated to 
give them very much sound learning, it is at least a 
satisfaction to them that their children will associate 


* Note By THE Epiror. — Having examined with some 
care the systems, — we use the plural advisedly, — of the 
public or endowed schools of England, it seems necessary 
to warn our readers that this interesting sketch of Eton, 
which we have pleasure in publishing, must not be taken 
as affording any fair criterion of the vast majority of those 
schools. Within certain limits the “system,” or want of 
system of Eton, will largely correspond to that of Harrow, 

inchester, and Rugby ; but, while these three or four 
schools have become so well known as to be, in a certain 
sense, both historical and household names, from the fact 
of these having sent forth so many men afterwards distin- 
tinguished in various paths of a life, they at present per- 
form but a very small part of the work of the numerous public 
and grammar schools of Britain, in which a much more sys- 
tematic course of education is pursued. It should also be pre- 
mised that these three or four schools thus famous, mélaty 
through the patronage of royalty and aristocracy, were origin- 
ally founded, like the other “ grammar schools,’’ for the ben- 
efit of all, but especially of the sons of the yeomanry and oth- 


ers of small means. eir fame has, therefore, been largely 


with those of titled persons, and perhaps form for them. 
selves a circle of what are calied “swell” friends. 

This is, perhaps, a not very dignified aim to set be. 
fore the eyes of their young hopefuls; but it is a not 
uncommon ambition amongst persons who have only 
their wealth to earn for them the respect of their fellow. 
men. And if the parents be a little bitten with what 
the English call “tuft hunting,” it must be allowed that 
the boys themselves know nothing, or scarcely any- 
thing about it; for there are, perhaps, few finer exam. 
ples of a perfect democracy than is afforded at a public 
school in Great Britain, where a boy may be heir to an 
ancient peerage, and to an estate equal to half a county, 
yet have to rough it with the rest as though he were 
just nobody at all, may, — perhaps, even have to do the 
bidding of a young fag-master, whose father has made 
his money in trade, or get an honest thrashing from 
some stripling who is heir only to his own exertions, 
It is not uncommon to hear one boy ask another whether 
so-and-so is a lord or a commoner; and the only true 
swells that receive the admiration of the whole little re- 
public are those who are conspicuous above their fellows 
in the playground or in the school-room (let us honestly 
own that the former receive the largest share), who carry 
off a scholarship after months of earnest application, 
who pull a good oar on the river, or handle a cricket-bat 
with consummate skill. - 

I suppose I ought not to sound the trumpet in honor 
of the learned attainments of Eton boys. There has 
got to be an impression about, that it is not here a 
father, seeking for a son’s mental education only, should 
send him. There are so many holidays, so little work 
at any time, and so few masters to superintend the con- 
duct of so many boys, it is urged. I am not writing as 
an apologist for Eton. Let us frankly acknowledge 
that the holidays are many, the hours of study few, and 
by all means that the number of masters is apparently 
inadequate. One master can, perhaps, hardly attend to 
the studies of some sixty boys, who will probably be 
placed under his charge, and the consequence is that 
great scope is given to the lads themselves to shirk even 
the little that is required of them, or, at all events, to 
tempt them to risk their idleness being undetected. 


The tuition may be said to be divided into two heads, for 
the boys are all under the management of the different 
tutors, with whom they probably reside, and who exercise 
some personal supervision over their habits and studies ; 
who visit them now and then in their private rooms, and 
take as much care as possible that their lessons are duly 
prepared for school; and they are, further, subject to the 
authority of the same tutors in their more public capac- 
ity of masters in school. Thus a Jad may reside in the 
house of Mr. A., or, at all events, be placed under Mr. 
A.’s personal care if he reside elsewhere than at his 
tutor’s house; and will receive at his hands as much at- 
tention as can be given hint, both in the preparation of 
his studies and his conduct in the house. But he may 
be in the division presided over, not by Mr. A., but by 
Mr. B.; and thus the work that he has prepared to 
some extent under the eye of one master is really for 
the eventual and more public inspection of another. 
And this system is found to work very well, as throw- 
ing much of the responsibility of his actions on the boy 
himself. 

In a private school a youth has some chance, perhaps, 
if he be idle or inattentive, of finding some excuse for 
his shortcomings to the master whois immediately over 
him in a publie school, such as I am now attempting to 
describe. There is a majesty about the public tribunal 
before which lessons will be heard, and attainments 
tested, that admits of no sort of tampering with in the 
way of shallow excuses. Perhaps this is really one of 
the great advantages which boys in England derive from 
the public-school system. Unlike other places, where 
almost everything they do is subject to observation by 
the masters, the boys are here given a large latitude of 
indulgence as to what they may do or leave undone, it 


won through a perversion of their original purpose. 


being understood that certain rules must be observed, 
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aad certain duties performed. It is no partof the busi-! 


ness of the masters to see that these rules are being ob- 
served, or that these duties are being performed; but it 
is absolutely certain that, in case of detection of rules 
being broken, or on failure of duties being performed, 
unishment will be meted accordingly. Hence, an ex- 
cellent discipline. 

Thus, for instance, the boys are forbidden to smoke, 
orbidden to boat on the river at certain times of the 
year. The master will not constantly bother himself 
and worry the boy by seeing that he does not smoke or 

on the river; but if asurreptitious pipe be taken and 
the smell thereof lead to his detection, or if otherwise 
he be detected in a fault, the boy has nobody but him- 
self to thank, as he knows and feels, for the correction 
that will ensue. Thus further eertain exercises in 
Latin and other class have to be written out in the course 
of the week, and certain hours kept for school and other 
purposes. ‘Ihe boy knows perfectly well those exercises 
will have to be done by a given date, and it his business, 
not his master’s, to attend to the doing of them. He 
may elect to spend one afternoon in the cricket-field, 
but he is quite aware that it emtails the sacrifice of an- 
other to his studies. 

Again, by a certain hour he will, as he knows, have 
to present himself at a certain place, perhaps in school 
merely to answer to his name being called over. 
He may roam where he pleases, as far into the country 
as his legs will carry him,—may occupy himself almost 
how he will, in boating, in cricket, in foot-ball, or other- 
wise, but he is thoroughly disciplined to the fact that 
by that fixed hour he must be present at the appointed 
place. There is no appeal against the rule or the con- 
sequence of breaking it; he must conform to the one, or 
submit to the other. There is no school-bell, moreover, 
to warn him when he must appear there ; it is his busi- 
ness, and nobody else’s, to find out the time of day, and 
to observe the various duties appointed for the different 
hours, 

All this discipline combined with freedom, however, 
has induced a very wholesome self-dependence in the 
boys themselves ; the education is in every way a thor- 
oughly liberal one; and it is said that the great Duke of 
Wellington remarked that the battle of Waterloo was 
won in the playing-fields at Eton, meaning, of course, 
that the character of his officers for discipline and dash 
combined was there formed. 


Now, let us glance a little more in detail at the kind 
of life which a boy leads at this great school. ‘They are 
divided into two classes,—the seventy collegers, who are 
those on King Henry the Sixth’s foundation, who re- 
ceive their board and in great part their tuition gratis, 
having attained these advantages to their parents by 
competitive examination ; and the oppidans, who reside 
in the tutors’ houses, or in certain boarding-houses pre- 
sided over by a visiting tutor, and who, far from confer- 
"ing any advantage on their parents, cost them about 
£250 each per annum. 

The collegers, mostly sons of clergymen and other of 
the less wealthy of the gentry, until a few years ago 
used to live all together in one long dormitory, called 
Long Chamber; and fine fun, you may be sure, these 
Seventy youngsters used now and then to have after 
they were all supposed to be in bed and asleep. They 
weed to drag each other up and down the long room in 
their sheets sometimes, a diversion they entitled ‘char- 
lot-racing’ ; they had a cannon-ball in the room at one 
time, which they used to make red-hot and then roll it 
M. and down the chamber. I believe a donkey was 

pt there surreptitiously for some time, and a litter of 
Pg8 Was, they say, born in a remote corner. They are 
— attached to each other, are these gowned collegers, 
: ua compact knot against their great rival the 
“a z: who is forever their antagonist in the school, 
ot-ball field, and you may be sure also, when- 
ere 1s enough snow on the ground, to give scope 


for a battle royal. 


The oppidans live in a different fashion, Each boy 
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of this class when he comes to the school is given a 
room to himself, at his tutor’s or his dame’s, as the 
boarding-houses are called, and a certain amount of 
easily compressible furniture,—a box-bed that turns it- 
self up into a cupboard, and a washing-stand that is 
easily convertible into a sort of table. This room is his 
little castle. Here he sleeps, here he breakfasts, at 
what—hour, between eight and about nine o’clock or 
thereabouts,—and in the company of what guests he may 
prefer. Here he prepares his lessons, writes his letters, 
has his evening tea, and generally leads the more private 
part of his life. Atseven o’clock in winter, at half-past 
six in summer, the signal is given for him to arise from 
his couch, and knowing that he must go out to the 
school, some few hundred yards away, and appear there 
half-an-hour later, there is not much time for further 
napping, as he knows. The hours actually spent in 
school are not many,—on the longest and most regular 
school-day not exceeding about three or four,—but this 
is only the time given to testing his previous applica- 
tion, which he has himself to provide time for in his 
own room, from twelve to two, and very generally from 
about four to six o’clock he is at play in the open air, and 
leaves the greater part of his tasks to be attended to in 
the evenings when he is shut up in his tutor’s or his 
dame’s house. ‘There are indeed many fascinations for 
him without. Cricket and foot-ball are usually games 
a boy will delight in; at Eton there is superadded to 
his enjoyments, boating, and nearly every boy who can 
swim and cares for that amusement will have his own 
private boat; besides soldiering with the school-volun- 
teers, or running with the beagles, of which the boys 
maintain an excellent little pack. 

I could tell so much more, and in so much greater 
detail of the various sports and pastimes, the ups and 
downs of this public-school life; but Taz JounnaAt has, 
I know, many other claims on its valuable space, and I 
must not trespass here upon its indulgence. I hope I 
have given its readers some notion of life at an English 
public school, a life calculated to bring out many 
manly traits in a boy, one which the writer has had 
experience of, and would gladly see flourish wherever 
it is adaptable. 


JOURNALS OF EDUCATION. 


BY J. W. DICKINSON, 
Secretary of Board of Education of Massachusetts. 


A powerful agency in support of our free schools is 
the public press. This is especially true of that depart- 
ment which relates to the professional work of the teacher. 


The NaTionaL and New EnGLAnD JOURNALS OF 
Epvucation, published at Boston, and the successor 
and representative of the several monthly journals of 
the New-England States, has been selected by the 
teachers of these States as their educational organ. 
This journal, in its general and editorial columns, is 
supposed to gepresent and reflect the most advanced 
ideas on educational topics. Its varied departments fit 
it for the use of the school and the home; and in each 
it must help to form a sound public sentiment on all 
subjects of interest to the teacher and parent. 

This journal should be in the hands of every teacher 
in the Commonwealth, as a source of information, as a 
means of increasing his enthusiasm, and of exciting in 
him a more exalted notion of the dignity and responsi- 
bility of his work. Abundant evidence exists that it 
is doing good service for the cause of popular education 
wherever it is read. As our schools are in the hands 
of the people, the people must keep themselves acquainted 
with all educational movements. They must even be 
in advance of the schools, for the schools cannot rise 
above the popular demand. 

To this end the people must read modern educational 
literature, not only as found in books, but in the col- 
umns of our educational papers; and no surer sign of 
an educational revival can be seen than may be discov- 


ered in the more earnest demand for a knowledge of the 


best methods of instruction and discipline applicable to 
the home and the school. Could an educational journal 
be placed in the hands of every parent and voter in the 
State, it is believed that the reforms advocated by lead- 
ing educators would be promoted, and, in due time, re- 
alized. 

In connection with the Journat or Epvucation, I 
would call the attention of all interested in elementary 
education to the periodical published at the same office, 
and known as the Primary Teacuer. Its columns 
are full of matter instructive and suggestive.—[{ Annual 


Report. 
A CHAT WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 


BY SELF-RELIANCE. 


ABOUT SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. — (VIIL.) 


It requires much common-sense and skill to manage 
a school of children and youth, but much more to man- 
age their parents. The relations of the family to the 
school are intimate and important. The latter is 
merely the exposition of the former, and the teacher 
acts in the place of the parent, and exercises delegated 
power. If all families were properly managed and gov- 
erned, and all parents were intelligent and wise, the 
teacher’s task would be easy. But many families, in 


ents are both inefficient at home and troublesome in 
the school. Hence the teacher often meets with more 
embarrassment in the management of his school from 
home interference than from school disorder; and she 
must learn how to manage the meddlesome parties, to 
avoid the greater evil. 

The young teacher will hardly have time to settle 
down in the temporary home, in the new district, be- 
fore she will be interviewed as to her ideas of school 
government and methods of instruction. She will be 
kindly informed as to the troublesome habits of some of 
the neighbors’ boys, and advised to meet them with se- 
vere discipline in the beginning, lest they gain the ad- 
vantage and break up the school. She will be told of 
others (and among them the informant’s own children) 
who can be much better managed by moral suasion. 
The good mother who was once herself a school-teacher, 
and in her own estimation knows all that can be known 
on these subjects, will suggest the best methods of con- 
ducting class recitations; how spelling, and reading, 
and arithmetic should be taught; how the recesses and 
holidays should be arranged; and so on to the end of 
the chapter. Now, the question is, How shall all such 
cases be thanaged ? We have known teachers who, by 
mismanagement in their relations to their patrons, have 
lost their confidence, and utterly failed. Our advice to 
young teachers on this point is, to give respectful atten- 
tion to all her patronizing friends have to say on these 
subjects, and never to indulge in ill-tempered disputes 
with them. Some suggestions made may be worth re- 
membering, and of real service in the management of 
her school. But that teacher will be very unwise who 
attempts to follow such advice against her own judg- 
ment. She may treat her patrons courteously, and com- 
municate with them frankly, upon all matters pertain- 
ing to her school; but if she would be successful, she 
must act independently, as her own best judgment 
dictates. 

And not unfrequently does the teacher come in con- 
flict with parents in the management of herschool. She 
has been obliged to rebuke or punish some mother’s son 
or daughter, and the good woman takes the part of the 
child openly and persistently, and calls the teacher to 
account for presuming to discipline her child. We can- 
not, of course, lay down any fixed rule as to the man-— 
agement of cases of this kind, for the circumstances 
must always be considered. But, generally, an inter- 
view with the offended party for the purpose of explan- 
ation (not of concession) is wise. This gives opportun- 
ity to remove any wrong impressions or prejudices which 
the good woman may have, and it will show that the 
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teacher means to deal fairly with her patrons. And in 
all this intercourse, both with parents and scholars, it 
is important that the teacher keep cool. But if this 
hostility and opposition is persisted in, the teacher must 
stand firm and insist upon her rights. The law has 
given her the undisputed control of the school-room, 


and 
‘* Her right there is none to dispute.”’ 


If that rebuked child returns to the school, he must 
render unqualified obedience to the rules and regula- 
tions, and treat the teacher with due respect, or take 
the consequences. She has nothing to yield, and must, 
with dignity, maintain her position. 

We once met with an aggravating case of the kind. 
The offended woman came into the school-house and 
opened upon us in the presence of the school. She had 
given us no warning of her coming, entered without 
“rapping,” and commenced her address, in an angry 
tone, without ceremony. Before she had finished her 
first sentence, however, we had told her that that was 
not the time and place for discussing the subject; that 
she must stop her noise and leave the house, or take 
her seat. The angry woman subsided and left the 
house without delay, and we heard no more from her 
- during the term. 


VARIETIES. 


— The reputation 
Of virtuous actions passed, if not kept up 
By an access and fresh supply of new ones, 
Is lost and soon forgotten; and like palaces, 
For want of habitation and repair, 
Dissolves to heaps of ruin. —J. Denham. 


— Speak clearly, if you speak at all; carve every word be- 
fore you let it fall. Don’t, like a lecturer or a dramatic star, 
try overhard to roll the British r. Do put your accents in the 
proper spot. Don’t (let me beg you!)—don’t say ‘“‘ How ?”’ for 
“What?” And when you stick on conversation’s burs, 
don’t strew the pathway with those dreadful urs! — Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

— Prof. W. Elden, of the Independence (Iowa) schools, 
says: ‘‘ When a pupil is allowed to spend an hour upon the 
solution of a problem that might easily be finished in fifteen 
minutes, though he keeps out of mischief, his time is worse 
than wasted. Such training makes drones, idlers to sit on 
dry-goods boxes, and wait for fortune to come to them.”’ 


— An exchange tells us about a senior, somewhere, who ex- 
cuses himself for studying Sunday on the ground that if the 
Lord justifies a man for helping an ass from the pit on the 
Sabbath day, much more will he justify the ass for trying to 
help himself out. 

— The White River Junction (Vt.) Observer relates that one 
day recently a farmer from a neighboring town went to the 
seminary at West Lebanon, with two little girls, and inquired 
for the measles. He said he wanted his children to ‘catch 
them ’’ now, before the busy time of the year came on, when 
they could not so well be taken care of. He was told that they 
had no measles on hand, and he went away disappointed. 

— .... As the tree falls, one says, 
So shall it lie. It falls, remembering 
The sun and stillness of its leaf-green days, 
The moons it held, the nested birds’ warm wing, 
The promise of the buds it wore, 
The fruit—it never bore. — Mrs. Piatt. 

— The best maps, said the late Alexander von Humboldt, 
the great naturalist and author of Cosmos, are those which 
appear empty, for they are so onlyin appearance. Psychol- 
ogy teaches us that, in order that a thing may be well taken 
in, there must not be alongside of it a hundred things to divert 
. the attention from the principal ones. This, as L’ Educateur, 

of Neuchatel, well remarks, is equivalent to consecrated ex- 
pression of healthy pedagogy, “‘ Little and well.”’ 

— The apple question has gone the rounds, and been so 
thoroughly discussed, that Iam on the “‘ Eve”’ of saying that 
none of them know ‘‘ Adam ”’ thing about it. RossiTER. 

— Whence comes time, that insensibly destroys us ? Whither 

does it return ? Exhausting itself imperceptibly; and renewing 
its existence in a similar way, it remains a mystery we cannot 
solve. The new century is nearer to us than yesterday: the 
one will exist, the other is no more. 


— The wise man said, “‘I will bless the Lord at all times; 
his praise shall continually be in my mouth.”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSFHATE 
FOR SEASICKNESS, 
'_ Prof. Adolph Ott said: ‘In the plurality of cases I saw 
_ the violent symptoms , which characterize that 
and give way toa y action of the functions impaired.’ 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, NV. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr. Editor :—In JouRNAL of Feb, 26, ‘‘ Question Drawer,” 
No. 33, you say, “‘«—a,’’ and then you say that z does not 
equal a, butz = 0. I fail to see the consistency. If =a, 
z—a=0. Dividing both members of the equation by z—a, 
we do not divide both members by the same quantity, for 0 is 
not a quantity ; it denotes the absence of it. Hence, you do 
not conform to the aziom in dividing byz—a. Am I not 
right ? CuHas. B. GOODRICH. 


Vineland, N. J. 


Mr. Editor :—I think the answer to No. 33, under the head 
of ‘‘ Question Drawer,’’ as given in the issue of Feb. 26, is 
imperfect: a =z, etc. The difficulty exists in 2? — a® = ax — a’, 
Each member being equal to zero, on factoring we observe a 
zero factor in each, namely,z =a. It cannot be that z= 0. 
Whenever a zero factor (not an infinitesimal) is employed, an 
inconsistency is involved. Tomake more evident: 20 x 0=0. 
and 2X 0=0; therefore, 20 xX 0. Factoring and 
dividing by 0, we have 20 = 2, or 10 =1. The number of 
such combinations possible in algebra is legion. 

Kent’s Hill, Me. A. F. C. 

[The above criticisms are groundless. The difficulty does not 

exist in z?— a? = ax —a?; neither is it true because 20 X 0 
= 0, and 2 0=0, that 20=2, Zero when used as a factor 
never means the total absence of quantity. To use absolute 
nothing as a factor is inconceivable. Dividing by zero is as 
legitimate as dividing by a finite quantity; but it must be un- 
derstood that we are dividing by an infinitesimal, and that 0 
represents any infinitesimal. We must therefore see to it that 
we do not divide the two members of an equation by different 
infinitesimals, for we shall by that means destroy the equality 
as cértainly as if we divide by different finite quantities. 
A. F. C. makes 20 x 0=2 x0. Now it is evident here that 
these zeros are not the same, and yet in dividing by 0 they 
are considered the same; hence the false result. 
Mr. G. complains that at one time we say z =a, and then 
shortly sayz = 0. Isit his opinion that because c= a in one 
equation it must equal a in all equations? Does he not re- 
member that an equation has as many roots as it has units in 
its degree, and that any one of these roots may be removed by 
dividing by z minus that root? In the equation 2? — 3z+ 2 
= 0, 1 or 2; but divide the equation by — 2, and the re- 
sult is an equation in which z = 1, and does not equal 2. So 
in the equation 2? — a? = az — a?, x = a or 0; but divide by 
x — a, and the only value of z in the resulting equation will 
be 0.—Eb. 


SOLUTIONS. 


+ y = 11 (a) 
y?—2x= 1 (b), to find z andy. 


PROBLEM 140. 


From (a) y =11—z2? 
y? = 121— 2277+ 24 . . 
From (b) y?=—2+1. 


121 — 2277 (d) 
xt — 222? + 120 = z. 
at — 1847+ 81 = 4e?9+2—39 . . . (e) 
zt — 182? + 81 = 44 — dy + y? —1—39 (f) 
— 1847+ 8l=y?—dy+4... . (g) 
w—y=7... (i) 
(a) 
227 = 18; = 9; = 13. 
y =2. 
Verified: 
1. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. CHESTER HARDING (13 years old). 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 142.—A buys a horse for $60, arffl sells it to B for 
$120, who sells it for $200. How much must A give to B to 
make their per cents equal ? A. kl. P, 
PROBLEM 143.—Had the cost-price of an article been twenty 
per cent. less, the rate of loss had been fifteen per cent. less! 
what was the rate of loss ? I. H. 8. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— St. Nicholas for April opens with an illustrated account 
of a boy’s ‘* Adventures on an Egg-Viir,”’ in rescuing his baby 
sister from an eagle. There are five other complete short sto- 
ries, allillustrated. The pages set apart for very young read- 
ers and for the de ents, “‘ Jack-in-the-Pulpit,’”’ ‘‘ Letter- 
Dome’ and “ Riddle-Box,” are full of novel and amusing 
— We welcome to our table the first number of The Oriental 
and Biblical Journal, edited by the Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of 
Clinton, Wis. As the title implies, the scope of this journal 
embraces a very wide field. The editor promises to give us 
the latest researches in all oriental lands, together with many 
subjects of a more general character, such as the traditions, 
language, and literature of all nations. These promises are 


— 


a few of the articles: viz., ‘‘ Palestine Explorations,” “ 4710, 
Signs for Speech,” ‘‘ The Test of Linguistic Affinity,” “ay. 
darin Language,” ete, We heartily recommend this journa) 
to all classical students and professional men, who will fing i 


a valuable accession, as the subjects to which it is especially 
devoted are now becoming very important. The journal js 
brought out in good style, on fine paper. Subscription price 
$2.00 per year. To be issued quarterly. 


FOREIGN. 

Spain. — El Magisterio Espafiol mentions that more thay 
four years ago the death of Don Fernando Blanco de Luna oc- 
curred in Cuba, and that his will ordained a legacy of thirty 
millions of reals (about a million and a half of dollars), for the 
purpose of creating and supporting an institute of primary and 
secondary instruction, in the town of Cée, province of Corufia, 
Spain. It appears that, up to the present moment, the legacy 
has not been made available, for reasons that are not explained: 
but now it is hoped that the sum bequeathed will soon be 
transferred to the proper authorities, where it can be utilized 
in a manner very beneficial to the town of Cée, and to the 
cause of education in the Spanish peninsula. 

BELGIuM.—The opposition of the Roman Catholic bishops 
and clergy to the new law of instruction and the public schools 
of Belgium, has been already noted, as well as the sinal! suc- 
cess of the priests in detaching the teachers from their posts by 
threats and promises. It would seem as if the clericals were 
already beginning to perceive the hopelessness of their task, 
for we are informed by Le Progres, of Brussels, that at a meet- 
img lately held at the palace of the arch-bishop of Malines, 
at which the Nonce of the Pope was present, it was decided 
that the “clerical schools should become alsolutely private 
schools, placed under the sole responsibility of the teachers 
who keep them, so that the bishops and clergy may be disen- 
gaged from all responsibility.”’ 

Prussia. — The Prussian Minister of Education, who re. 
cently issued a prescript specifying the words the spelling of 
which is henceforth to be different from that which has hith- 
erto prevailed, has just dispatched a Ministerial ordinance re- 
quiring all school-teachers to prepare themselves to commence 
teaching the new spelling to all children attending school, from 
the first of April. All new school-books are henceforth to be 
printed with the reformed spelling, and no educational works 
with the old spelling will be permitted to be used in schools 
after the lapse of a certain interval. The government of Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg had adopted the new spelling 
some little time before that of Prussia. With the exception 
of one or two limited classes of words, the reformed orthog- 
raphy has already received the adherence of the leading daily 
and periodical journals, 

Iraty.—The March-April number of the Archives de Peda- 
gogia, published at Palermo, Sicily, which has just reached us, 
contains interesting articles on ‘*‘ Vocation among the Young,”’ 
‘Public Instruction in Italy,’’ “Teaching of Engineering, 
Architecture, and Drawing iu Italy,’”’ ‘‘ Text-Books,”’ and 
criticisms of recent publications. A change of ministry having 
brought about the appointment of a new minister of public 
instruction, the Archives thus speaks of the new functionary, 
who is, it appears, a Sicilian: ‘‘ The nomination of the Com- 
mendatore Francesco Perez, has been received with singular 
favor by teachers and by all who are intimately acquainted 
with and in a position to appreciate the very high gifts of 
mind and soul of the illustrious senator. Perez is not only a 
poet of worth, an eloquent orator, a profound and original 
thinker, but stands also in the first rank among the warmest 
and most efficacious apostles of our national reviving. In the 
Sicilian parliament which in 1848 solemnly declared the inde- 
pendence of Sicily, in the hardships of exile, in all the emineut 
offices with which at a later date he was invested, he always 
showed himself equal to his fame, a man of integrity, grave, 
learned, laborious.”’ 

France.—The French Chambers have recently passed 4 
law which obliges each department in France, which is not 4l- 
ready provided therewith, to establish, within a period of four 
years, a normal school for the education of teachers of eacl 
sex. The President of the Republic may, however, by decree 


authorize two departments to unite in the foundation and 
support of these institutions. This law seems likely to col- 
tribute powerfully to the progress of public instruction. 


SwEDEN.—The memory of the great botanist, Linné, or Lin- 
nzeus, is to be honored by his country in a worthy and appro- 
priate manner; for in the budget of 1880 a sum of 80,0" 
Swedish crowns has been appropriated for the purchase of the 


estate, near Upsala. This property formerly 
longed to his family, and the Linné Museum there is to be 
henceforth under the superintendence of the rector of the 
University of Upsala. 


JAPAN.—The progress of this country in educational mat 
ters, in science and art, has been frequently noted in these col” 
umns, and a Japanese journal has recently mentioned a strik- 
ing instance of the sharpness and thrift of the people. A! 
Osaka there is a large paper factory, where the goods are pri? 


cipally made from blue rags, and the water in which they wT? 
boiled poisoned the water-courses. This water is to be car® 


well borne out in this number, as will be seen by the titles of 


fully preserved in future, for the purpose of extracting indig° 
therefrom. C. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except as 


wat jin the editorial columns, or over his s ure. He cannot 
expreme to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
ae ndents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it-] 


THE GRUBE METHOD. 


In arecent number of THE JOURNAL appeared a criticism 
of the Grube Method, so called. I do not agree with the au- 
thoratall. I contend that the Grube Method is not “ false in 
philosophy,” but based on the soundest principles of mental 
science; not ‘*‘ tedious and perplexing in practice,’ but fas- 
cinating, clear, and simple, both in outline and detail, — the 
simplest method to teach by, and the simplest method to learn 
by. Permit me to take up in order the “‘fnndamental”’ ob- 
jections urged in the article to which I refer: 


“ First, it is opposed to the simplest principles of the mental 

owth of a child, in that it requires the learner to grasp four 
diverse operations, —addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division,—in the earliest lessons of arithmetic.”’ 


By the Grube Method, the four operations do not seem to 
the child to be diverse, or at least disconnected, as indeed they 
are not; for all we can do with numbers is to put them together 
and take them apart, and either of these eperations is the com- 
plement of the other. It is just as natural for the child to 
carry all four operations along together as, a few years pre- 
viously, it was natural for him to use all fours in creeping. 
The Grube Method is simply nature brought into the school- 
room,—a most refreshing presence always. It is easier,—most 
emphatically EASIER than the old method. By the latter, the 
child learned to count, say to 100, or perhaps to 50, or perhaps 
not so far, —a laborious, lifeless task; then to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide, —the much-vaunted one thing at a time. 
But, stop and think. May it not be less perplexing to grapple 
with several subjects of a few heads each than one subject with 
many heads? May it not be less hazardous, and take less 
time, to climb several ladders of a few rounds each than one 
long, cloud-reaching ladder of many rounds? There is less 
forcing and cramming by the Grube Method than the common 
method. It is intelligent work all the way. The pupil lets 
large numbers alone until he has mastered small ones. 

“Second, It is false in philosophy, in that it makes number 
the basis of instruction instead of the operations upon aumber.”’ 

Here I think the premise wrong. There isno method which, 
more than the Grube, makes the operations upon number the 
basis of instruction, for it brings these operations into closer 


_ relations, and makes them play into and help each other. 


When we wish to compare two objects as to form, size, color, 
we bring them near together; we put them side by side. ‘Com- 
parisons to show the reciprocal relations of the fundamental 
processes, and make the acquisition of the tables easier, should 
be conducted in the same way. Number, let it be observed, is 
the material here as elsewhere, ; 

“ Third, It is inconvenient in practice; to be of real practi- 
cal advantage it should be continued as far as 144, the limit of 


the table of elementary products and quotients; or, at least, to 


81, the product of 9 times 9. This would require years of 
labor,’’ ete. 


It is very properly continued to 144, or at least to 81; but 
only the results contained in the tables are memorized, or ob- 
tained orally. All the rest is written work. Written addition 
and subtraction commence at 20; that is, where the tables 
stop; although counting by twos from 1 and 2, by threes from 
1,2, and 3, ete., should be vigorously prosecuted a long while 
after, Written multiplication with 2, 3, 4, ete., for multiplier, 
and written division, with 2, 3, 4, etc., for divisor, commence 
it 24, 36, 48, ete., respectively. Long division may commence 
420. I agree that the complete analysis of every number up 
‘0 144 is not to be insisted on. It would require too much 
‘ime, and give the pupil more drill than he needs. ‘‘ Enough 
|S a8 good as a feast.’’ 

. Fourth, The Grube Method inverts the natural order of 
arithmetical thought and development. It puts analysis be- 
a synthesis, when, according to the generic of numbers, from 

€ one to the many, synthesis should precede analysis.”’ 

Here, again, the premise is wrong. The Grube Method does 
not necessarily put analysis before synthesis; it puts the two 
together. It is true the first lesson is, usually, 1 — 10; but this 
's because the signs are easily written, and because a lesson in 
subtraction is the only one about 1 it seems worth while to give. 
The next lessons, naturally, are2 —2=0, 2—1—1,1+1=2; 
and then, if preferred, 1+2=—38, 1+1+1=3, 
pe By the way, multiplication and division should be intro- 
: ced under 3, and not under 2, since the combination of two 

hes 1s accomplished as readily by addition as multiplication, 
ae a advantage of multiplication is not seen until 3 is 
a - Whether the main statement or premise is wrong,— 
a pe. put analysis before synthesis inverts the natural order 
pi metical thought and development,””—I will not stop to 


teal uth, The method is a waste of time, in that it labors to 
wha, the child to do that which he can readily do himself, 
¢ is prepared, without any training.” 


an there something wrong here? Isn’t the last part of 
Pra. & contradiction in itself? Are pupils prepared to 
to school, even, without previous training of some na- 


ture? At any rate, the Grube Method I know is, to say the | “ Illustrate from some English author, or something you have 


least, no waste of time; it is a considerable saving of time! It 
contains no more analysis than every method should contain. 
The object-teaching we associate with it belongs alike to all 
methods, although not so conveniently used with other meth- 
ods. In fact, it has no features distinctively its own except 
that of carrying the fundamental processes along together. 
Herein lies its conspicuous merit,—its preéminent practicabil- 
ity; for long before a child, in his little every-day experiences, 
has occasion to add to 50 or 100, he has occasion to know how 
many apples will be required to give 5 boys 2 each ; how 
many oranges can be bought for 6 cents, when oranges are 2 
cents each; etc. 

In conclusion, the Grube Method is to primary arithmetic 
what the ‘“‘Word’’ Method, or the “ Word and Phonic” 
Method is to reading,—a great step in advance. If it be not, 
let us know it. I, for one, should like to go to school again. 

G. P. Fisuer, 
Supt. Schools, Dover, N. H. 


OUR BEASTS OF PREY. 


The large beasts of prey were early exterminated in New 
England. The wolf, bear, and catamount are now only found 
in the remote and wild corners. The fox still maintains his 
foothold among us, though he is yearly becoming more scarce. 
Our fox is the red variety. In the south, his first cousin, the 
grey, isfound. His cunning and slyness is sharpened by con- 
tact with civilization, and he is rarely hunted except threugh 
the tell-tale snow. The Canada lynx, or wild-cat, is still quite 
common in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, and, in se- 
vere winters, occasionally strays as far south as Massachusetts. 
He is quite arboreal in his habits, and in some sections is a 
sore pest to the sheep-raisers. But, in savageness and ferocity, 
he is far behind his southern cousin, the bay lynx. 

The otter is still found in northern Maine. Though strictly 
an amphibious animal, he gambols in the snow in winter, 
making long strides down the hillsides, where a whole family 
will amuse themselves for hours at atime. He is one of the 
most graceful and agile of all our wild animals. The raccoon, 
probably exists in many localities where he is least suspected. 
His nocturnal and arboreal habits both protect him against 
dogs, and being also quite omniverous in his tastes, like his 
cousins, the bears, he is not so hard pressed for food at certain 
times of the year as the more strictly carnivorous animals, and 
is thus not so often forced to expose himself to danger. 

The skunk is perhaps the most numerous of our beasts of 
prey, as he is also one of the most destructive. Incold winters 
they sometimes gather in large numbers in certain localities, 
where carrion from siaughter-houses, or other means of sub- 
sistence, is abundant. Some philanthropic naturalists have 
been loud in his praise on account of his destruction of grubs 
and larve. But the sparrows and blackbirds, which he also 
eats, would “‘ seek the early worm”’ with ten times the success 
that he does if he would let them alone. 

The semi-aquatic mink is found all along the sea-coast and 
about the inland streams. In dry woods and rocky places lurks 
the little weazel; brown in summer, and in winter creamy 
white, with a dainty black tip to his tail. The seal, rather 
common along our rocky coasts and islands, completes the list 
of our beasts of prey. WALTER Hoxie. 


IN AN ENGLISH CLASS-ROOM, 


It may not be altogether out of place, when so much is being 
said against ‘‘text-teaching’’ in our elementary schools, to 
give a scene from the class-room of one of the higher schools 
in England, showing, as it clearly does, that a master of the 
situation is not out of place even in this grade of institution. 
The head-master, an elegant scholar of wide reputation, has 
before him a large Latin class, in four stages of advancement. 
The book used (of which more hereafter) is Collis’ Pontes 
Latini. I will designate the members of the class by the let- 
ters of the alphabet. 

What can you do?” ‘Nouns.’”’ “Dothem.” B.— 
“Verbs ‘Yes.’ “Irregular?” ‘No.’ ‘‘Then do the 
regular verbs.’ C.—‘‘ Only to the pronouns, sir.’”’ D.—‘ Oh, 
that’s child’s play to me.’’ ‘‘ Then learn the English into 
Latin.” 2#.—‘‘ Answer in writing the questions at the bot- 
tom.” Turn the questions there into Latin.” G.— 
‘“* Answer them in Latin.” H.—‘‘ Write out the substance of 
the lesson in your own English.” I.—‘‘ Turn your own Eng- 
lish into Latin.’ K.— ‘Learn off the Latin.”’ L.— (Small 
boy)—“* Write out the words as you find them in your vocabu- 
lary. Taurus, intro, are, volo, ad prasepe, qui, que, quod, 
quum, video, ere, etc., ete.” If.—‘* Write out all the irregular 
verbs in indic. 1st sing. prest., and refer to the number on the 
‘Latin Card’ ”’ (containing all the irregular verbs in alphabet- 
ical order with their principal parts). .N.—‘‘Say the words as 
in a dictionary, as quickly as J. read out the Latin sentence.”’ 
Oo. — “‘ Account for all the subjunctives.’’ P.—‘‘ Parse com- 
pletely on paper two lines.”” Q.—‘‘ Turn the story into Greek.”’ 
Translate itinto French.”’ 5.—‘‘Put it into English eight- 
syllable verse.’ 7.—‘‘What does the fable mean?” U.— 


seen in the newspapers,’’ V.—‘‘ Draw in outline the animals 
referred to.’ W.—‘‘ Who was Alsop?’ X.—‘‘ Phedrus ?’ 
Y.—‘* Where was Latin spoken?’ Z.—‘* Draw a map of 
Italy; marking Rome, the Tiber, Florence, the Po, Milan, 
Venice, and give the Latin names.”’ 
Philadelphia, March, 1880. 


DIAGRAMING,. 


Has the day arrived when each teacher manufactures his own 
text-book ? What a deluge of authors, with conflicting views 
on English grammar” ! How many poor grammarians exist 
with a great field still open for reform in teaching language ! 
I saw another plan in Tur JouURNAL, for diagraming sen- 
tences. Now, it is very evident that Clark’s head és level, and 
his system of diagrams the simplest, the most complete, and 
the easiest to teach,—having experimented with several other 
methods, and am now using his. It is a sort of leader, for the 
eye, from one modifier or element to the other, — a complete 
system. And he who wishes to use diagrams in teaching 


grammar, can find no better. They whe fail with Clark’s 
cannot expect to be successful with any other, be its origin ac- 
cidental, prejudicial, plagiarized, egotistical, or ventured upon 
so as to improve the methods of teaching this so poorly-taught 
branch. H. L. Myer, 
Annville, Penn., 1880. 


R. M. JongEs. 


QUERIES. 


49. ‘‘ How many thalers and crowns will make 100 guilders, 
in even numbers? A crown equals $1.62; a thaler, $1.05; a 
guilder, 60 cts. 
50. Is there a story published in book-form, entitled The 
Cruise of the Dolphin? It is written by T. B. Aldrich. The 
story begins in our readers, and ends rather abruptly. We 
would like to know what becomes of the boys. Dz. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all .communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also ay original puz- 
zles for publication, are sulicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENIGMA: 80 LETTERS. 
My 34, 62, 5, 64, 26, 75, 61, 80, was a naval officer, whose | 
last words were memorable. 
My 70, 17, 31, 11, 77, 19, 35, 56, was an Indian warrior 
and statesman. 
My 53, 21, 1, 8, 32, 15, 42, 57, 37, 15, once said, “M 


eyes have grown dim in the service of my country, but 
have never yet learned to doubt her justice.’’ 

My 72, 75, 16, 3, 66, was a noted spy. 

My 47, 21, 50, 61, 9, 40, 62, 63, 12, was a lady that ren- 
dered several signal services to the patriots. 

My 60, 62, 67, 4, 7, 10, 22, was styled the ‘‘ Father of the 
Constitution.”’ 

My 34, 54, 44, 65, 75, 42, 36, 39, 78, 30, administered the 
oath of office to one of the presidents of the United States. 

My 80, 67, 42, 21, 79, 62, 27, 43, 59, was termed the un- 
fortunate poet. 
My 5, 25, 2, 20, 70, 54, 26, 18, wrote verses full of love 
for humanity, and sang his way to the hearts of his people. 
My 73, 56, 49, 79, 77, 72, 47, was a general who, with 
his troops, made a magnificent military promenade. 
My 74, 21, 30, 41, was an Arctic explorer. 
My 34, 62, 38, 21, 9, 45, 24, 51, 80, and 33, 14, 34, 62, 55, 
74, 71, and 74, 76, 55, 61, 6, 69, 73, 74, 68, were foreigners 
that aided the Americans much in the revolutionary war. 
My 58, 62, 30, 22, 21, 58, 6, 28, 53, 29, 75, 52, 55, 46, 21, 
59, 34, was a noted heroine during the revolution. 
My 48, 13, 23, 13, 31, 36, were the cause of much annoy- 
ance in the United States, in the year 1873. 
My whole are the last words of one that was president of 
these United States. 

ABSENT VOWELS. 

- 1. — G@-r-m-n 
—r—v-r—b. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 25, “ 


LITERARY Entema.—‘‘I caught at love, but filled my arms 
with bags.’’—( Waller.) 

EnIGMATIC Rivers. —1. Lehigh (Lee, high); 2. Delaware 
(dell, aware); 3. Congo; 4, Genesee (Jenny [Lind] sea); 5. 
Tagus; 6. Sorel (sore, ell); 7. Androscoggin; 8. Churchill; 
9. Orinoco (ore, inn, oak, O!); 10. Kentucky (ken, tuck, key); 
11. Sacramento (sack, ray, men, toe); 12. Yellowstone (yell, 
low, stone). 

TRANSPOSITION. — A fox sleeps, but counts hens in his 
dreams.— Russian Proverb. 

— During the week we have received answers to Geometrical 
Enigma of March 11, from *‘ J. W. S.,’’ Calais, Me.; May Er- 
win, Trenton, N. J.; Amy J. Roberts, Germantown, Pa.; and 
N. O. Kead, Ottawa, Ks. Also answer to Word Puzzle, by the 
latter. 

English Historical Enigma of March 18 is answered by 
“M. E.S.,’? Fort Edward, N. Y.; ‘‘ A. M. V.,"’ Salem, Mass. ; 
Sallie A. Whitney, Sherborn, Mass.; Mabel Warner, Danbury, 
Conn.; “N. R. T.,’’ Sugar Grove, Pa.; Oscar F. Adams, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; “ J. W.S.,”’ Calais, Me.; R. A. Pollard, Ludlow, 
Vt.; Albert E. Burgess, Cambridge, Mass.; and both Enigma 
and Puzzle by “‘ New Brighton,’”’ Penn. 


Prize.—We offer a book of poems for the best puzzle sent 
us during the month of April. Unless otherwise requested, 
all worthy puzzles sent in competition will be retained for use 
in the department. 
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Tur Concord (Mass.) School of Philosophy will open 
its summer session for 1880 on the 12th of July next, 
in anew building to be known as the “ Hillside Chapel,” 
which is soon to be erected near the Orchard House, 
where the school was held last year. Prof. William T. 
Harris, of St. Louis, will occupy the Orchard House 
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for the summer, coming to reside there in June. He is 
to give ten lectures in the school this year, in two 
courses of five each, one of which may be on Aristotle. 
Mr. Wasson’s failing sight has compelled him to give 
up his contemplated course on the “ Philosophy of His- 
tory,” but he may be able to give one or two lectures on 


other themes. Rev. William Henry Channing will 


take Mr. Wasson’s place, and give three or more lec- 
tures on “Oriental Philosophy and Religion.” Mr. 
Blake, the possessor of Thoreau’s manuscripts, will read 


once or twice from them to the school during the ses- 


A. D. MAYO. sion. 
which will be issued in due season. 


Other announcements will be made by circular, 


In Portugal the state of education has been, up to 
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THE WEEK. 


— The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of William 
Ellery Channing was celebrated on Wednesday by public ser- 
vices in many parts of the world. 


the present time, very backward; and while in many 
towns and villages there were no public schools at all, 
those which did exist in the larger towns were quite un- 
provided with the improved material that the schools of 
other countries now possess. There are evidences now, 
however, that the Portuguese government are awaking 


| to the necessity of a move in the direction of progress 


in education; for not only has application been made 
to competent persons in this country for information as 
to the means of procuring the proper material, but we 
learn from the Magisterio Espaiiol that it is intended 
to establish in Portugal a national association of in- 


struction, for the purpose of promoting the foundation 
In Newport, R. L., his|0f schools, of scholastic and popular libraries, and of ac- 


birth-place, the corner-stone of a memorial chureh was laid.| quiring the books and perfected material of instruction 
A great gathering of distinguished members of the Unitarian} necessary for the complete equipment of the poorest 


clergy and laity were present. 

—A cyclone has caused much damage at Ottawa, Kan. 

— The 51st annua! exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Art was opened on Saturday. 

— The most important feature of the Congressional pro- 
ceedings was the debate on the immediate deficiency bill, with 
its political features, and the passage of the bill, 35 to 21, —a 
party vote. 


schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL -SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


That our schools need the enlightened interest of 


every intelligent citizen would seem to be a statement 


— The public-debt statement for March shows a decrease of | not to be gainsaid, — at least not by any person of in- 


$14,719,396.95 during the month. 


telligence. Probably it was such a belief on the part of 


— The election in San Francisco resulted in an overwhelm-| yy legislators that occasioned the passage, last winter, 


ing defeat of the party led by Kearney. 

— Afghanistan. — General Stewart has marched for Khelat- 
ichilzai. An advance of the whole force for Khelatichilzai 
on Ghuznee will be made April 8. 


of an act giving school suffrage to the women of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
of women have availed themselves of the privilege, but 


As yet only a comparatively small number 


— China. — There has been a skirmish between Chinese and | they seem everywhere to have been among the best of 


Cossacks on the Kuldja frontier. 

— France. — A proposition for the construction of a canal 
between Bordeaux and Narbonne, thus connecting the Atlan- 
tic Ocean with the Mediterranean sea, has been presented to 


our citizens ; and the good example they have set prom- 
ises to be very widely followed. We hope and believe 
that the years to come will show a steadily increasing 


the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. The unauthorized re-| number of those who will exercise the right. 


ligious fraternities in France have resolved to rest their case 
solely on their common-law rights. 

— Great Britain.—The result of the British elections will be 
to put the conservative ministry in a minority, the liberals, 


To further this object, an association has been formed 


to help in “ making school suffrage effective for the 
best interests of education in Massachusetts.” Its 


together with the Irish home rulers, constituting a majority of membership is to consist of registered veters of both 


will regret the change. France looks with suspicion on a lib- 
eral cabinet. Russia alone will rejoice. Beaconsfield cannot 
resign till the Queen returns from the Continent. The home 


the new house. This result has taken European countries by| exes, who care enough for our schools to work together 
surprise. The governments of Germany, Austria, and Turkey|in this way for their best good. 


The people of Massachusetts formerly enjoyed a be- 
lief that the schools of the State were the best in this 


rulers, by this change, will come into greater prominence; |°U"*Ty ; perhaps we have at times flattered ourselves 
hence, a series of very interesting problems is expected to arise. | that they were the best in the world. But this serene 
— Russia. — ponte es tate a circular to the powers pro- | confidence has lately suffered very severe shocks ; and 
an t i 
posing agreement limiting the right of asylum. Germany we have learned, with surprise, that in other parts of 


has answered favorably. It is reported at St. Petersburg that 
the Chinese, with a large force, have crossed the Amoor into. 


the world methods have been adopted, and successes 


Russian territory, and a later dispatch from the same capital gained, quite in advance of ourown. We have begun 
confirms the report. Preparations for a formidable Moham-|(8ome of us not so very lately) to see that there are 
medan movement against China are believed to be already} weak places in our common school system; and we are 


on foot. 
— So. America.—The Chilian ironclad, ‘‘ Huascar,”’ last week 


fast growing ready to admit that if we would have our 


bombarded Arica three hours daily. Part-of the town was|8hools reach the highest known standard, we must be 
burned; it was defended by 12,000 Peruvians, who inflicted| Swift in improving them; and if we would take a lead- 


much damage on the “ Huascar.”’ 
— Turkey. —It is hinted that the assassination of the 
Grand Shereef of Mecca was brought about by his successor, 
Abdul Muttalib Pasha, a former Grand Shereef, who was de- 
posed at the demand of England, on account of the Jiddah 
massacre of 1858. < 


ing place, we must not only work for it earnestly, but 
must believe in constant progress, and never rest for a 
moment on any gain already made. 


Two opposite opinions are possible in respect to this 


enlargement of the school-suffrage. First, that of per- 


sons who have at heart the interests of education. The 
must, it would seem, welcome the aid of women ; fo; 


they know that the women of the State are quite as 
much interested as the men in the welfare of our 
schools; and they know that the united efforts of the 
best men and the best women are only too small and 
too feeble to keep the schools where they should be on 
all questions of moral and intellectual training. 

The other opinion is held by some politicians. It js 
often an advantage to partisan politics that the school 
offices should be within the control of party manipula. 
tors. “To get the schools out of politics” would be 4 
misfortune to such as they. Happily for the schools, 
the leading sentiment more and more tends in the direc. 
tion of severing this connection of education and pol- 
itics. What appropriateness there could ever have been 
in such alliance, is difficult to understand. When we 
are ready to put our churches under the control of poli- 
ticians, we may think it wise to tolerate it also for our 
schools. 

They, then, who would cherish the schools, welcome 
all the help that can be gained for them from women. 
Let these last take pains to gain thorough information in 
the matter, and then act with zeal and with wisdom. 
The results must be for good. The Association, the 
name of which heads this article, was formed with the 
double purpose of helping women to know what the 
schools need, and of inciting them to lend their aid in 
gaining it. If it shall accomplish even a little in these 
directions, it will do a worthy work. 

Its methods of action include the circulation of read- 
ing-matter bearing upon the subject; the holding of 
meetings, public or private; correspondence with per- 
sons in all parts of Massachusetts who are interested in 
the matter, and who may undertake to arouse a greater 
interest in their own localities; and such charge of 
school elections as may be needful. Its constitution is 
broad enough to include all who will take part in the 
work. We are assured that all helpers will be heartily 
welcomed ; and we commend the Association to the at- 
tention of our readers. 


A SMATTERING OF THINGS. 


There is a great deal of rather loose talk, to the effect 
that our public-school system is rearing up a generation 
of smatterers and superficialists. The contrast is often 
made between what is called the thorough system of 
years ago, when the “three R’s” were taught “thor- 
oughly,” and the present, when even the primary course 
of study in graded schools groans with half-a-dozen 
“ ologies,” each of which might knock the breath out of 
the body of a scientific expert. A good many experts 
in science and literature are loudly protesting that the 
new education is a waste of power, diffusing the activity 
of the school over a vague realm of multifarious inves- 
tigation, but leaving the children, on examination-day, 
with only a “smattering of things.” 


Now, all poor teaching and dead-alive studying in the 
school-room is fair game for anybody. A good deal of 
that funny sort of “oral instruction” that the New 
Bedford school authorities mistook for the “new meth- 
ods” is so absurd that the wonder is that so shrewd a 
man as Superintendent Harrington ever tried it at all. 
¥et in numbers of schools, just this mistake is being 
made, and many a teacher is pulverizing her brains in 
the invention of blackboard school-books, and pouring 
a thin mixture of science and water over the heads of 4 
crowd of jolly urchins, who lean back with unmitigated 
joy to see how the mistress does it. By all means let 
Superintendent Harrington warn till that sham 0° 
longer vexes the people and demoralizes the children. 

But the new education, as expounded by Dickinson, 
and operated by Calkins, Sheldon, and Rickoff, and the 
great school-men and women of the West, is another 
thing. This means the most serious and sacred dealing 


with the little child, as a being of divine origin and im- 
mortal destiny, full of glorious faculties, set down for 4 
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while in this corner of the universe, as in a primary 
school, to learn the use of its powers, gain an outlook 
through the main vistas of knowledge and life, and get 
well on its feet to run the race appointed for every son 
or daughter of God. Of course, this radical idea of ed- 
ucation underlies all fruitful teaching and discipline in 
church and home, and all truly republican government, 
no less than instruction in schools. The one persistent 
method of education for despotism in church or state is 
to assume the natural incompetency of the child, and 
mould it by a system of cram in every region of its life, 
superintended by a despotic pedagogue, called indiffer- 
ently parent, king, priest, or schoolmaster. This is the 
kind of instruction that is fatal to all real education, be- 
cause it leaves the soul of the pupil crushed and dwarfed 
and childish, only capable of stowing away the material 
that is flung upon it by the teacher. The whole oper- 
ation reminds one of a small boy, with a pitchfork 
planted in the center of a great hay-mow, trying to catch 
the avalanche from the man who unloads the contents 
of the great wagon in the air above his head. The wide- 
awake boy will probably succeed in “mowing away” 
the fragrant fodder with only an occasional knock down ; 
but the average boy will be buried out of sight before 
the wagon ishalf emptied. Thus, in thousands of great 
schools in the past, dominated by mighty. old peda- 
gogues, did multitudes of children fight for dear life. 
The few of original genius and unusual ability came 
forth rejoicing. But, alas, for the sprained limbs, 
broken backs, and caved-in heads of the great “common 
herd,” for whom this kind of thoroughness was quite 
too much! No wonder that the whole crowd of peda- 
gogues of this type is not only opposed to the new 
methods, but skeptical of even the capacity of the aver- 
age child for what it calls education. Only a born in- 
tellectual athlete can face that storm of “thorough 
teaching ” and live. 

But this gospel according to cram is “thorough ” only 
in the sense that it aims to fill the mind of the pupil 
with a complete catalogue of the facts belonging to any 
science. But, inasmauch as it neglects the proper disci- 
pline of the powers by which alone everlasting ideas, 
principles, and laws can be discovered and applied in 
dealing with these facts and living a man’s true life in 
God’s universe, this system is the very essence of super- 
ficiality. The pupil is left the most hopeless smatterer 
in the independent use of his powers and the vital ap- 
prehension of knowledge, and there is imminent danger 
that the more he knows the greater fool he will become. 
This fact explains the wretched bungling always made 
of public affairs by the “cultivated classes,” when culti- 
vated by the method of despotism. The rule of an aristoc- 
racy, of pedants, and priests is, of all governments, the 
most intolerable, and provocative of revolution. The peo- 
ple of the United States are right in declining to intrust 
great public interests to a “cultivated class,” or to ex- 
perts of any kind trained in this way. The all out- 
doors, rough-and-tumble school, of frontier life, through 
which Washington and Lincoln grew up to commanding 
power, has a thousand-fold its right to be called “scien- 
tific education,” because it is a real training of all the 
human faculties, and the placing the man himself on his 
own feet, with the ability to know, act, and worship ac- 
cording to the opportunities and demands of his provi- 
dential career. 


A child in a good graded school is not made a smat- 
terer by language-lessons that enable it to read, write, 
and express its thoughts in natural and characteristic 
style. Its feet are truly planted on the high road both 
to literature and philology ; and the same natural use 


of its faculties that has brought it thus far will make it| pe 


a Longfellow or a Max Miiller if the natural aptitude 
be there. It is not a smattering of botany to require a 
little boy to bring to the class a wayside flower and 
daily test its powers of observation upon it; learning 
enough in three months to open its eyes forever to the 
8ospel of the flowers, the meadow, and the forest. Just 
by doing this all its life, with the aid of a good manual, 


will it become the sort of botanist so eloquent! y described 
in one of the essays of Christopher North. So with 
every topic that figures in the new course of study for 
the primary, district, or grammar school. The men 
and women who have formulated that course of study 
have not the slightest idea of turning out a generation 
of experts. Their primary object is to awaken, for life, 
that love of truth and thirst for knowledge, and con- 
scientious devotion to work, which is the great moral 
steam-engine that moves all real education; next, to de- 
velop the powers by actual contact with things, and 
thoughts, under the lead of a vital teacher; and, finally, 
to open vistas through several great realms of knowl- 
edge and life along which the child may walk in its fu- 
ture, according to its taste and opportunity. Of course, 
if this work is not thoroughly done, there is a deplora- 
ble collapse, and the new school becomes, in its way, as 
useless as the old. But, if rightly worked by a compe- 
tent teacher, the new method is the very soul of thor- 
oughness, sending out into the world a thorough girl or 
boy, without which all things in earth and heaven are at 
odds through time and eternity. 


DRIFT. 


— Japan is certainly the ‘“‘ Yankee-land” of the Oriental 
world. Its new “code of education’? seems to bring every 
modern improvement in public-school life to the front, while 
it is characterized throughout by an evident practical adapta- 
tion to the actual life of an unschooled, Oriental population. 
The code provides for the support of free elementary, middle, 
normal, special, and university schools; and, also, aims to util- 
ize all private schools of suitable rank. The American school 
committee, elected by the people of each locality, is a part of 
the system. The school age includes the period from six to 
fourteen, and every child must receive elementary instruction 
during the four school-months of four years. The scheme in- 
cludes the education of girls in coéducational elementary and 
separate higher schools ; forbids corporal punishment, and 
throws open the school-room to parental attendance on exam- 
inations. One generation of the thorough working of this 
system will make Japan the tugboat of the Oriental world, 
towing that vast hulk of semi-barbarism out from the stagnant 
sea, where it has lain becalmed for two thousand years, into 
the ocean of modern civilization. 

— The Weekly Oregonian, under the date of Feb. 14th, at- 
tempts to raise a boom on the Pacific Coast against the free 
secondary and higher education. Its editor seems to be either 
an old-fashioned Eastern pedagogue run to seed, trying to 
impose the one-horse district school on a new State; or a gen- 
tlemen who labors under the delusion that a few distinguished 
Eastern opponents of high schools represent a “‘ new depart- 
ure’’ of the Eastern people. He still labors under the exploded 
delusion that the public high school is an out-growth of the 
free elementary education; whereas the State of Massachusetts 
supported the higher education a hundred and fifty years be- 
fore there was a free primary school in Boston. He also talks 
of the high school being filled with well-to-do children, edu- 
cated at the expense of the State; whereas seven-eights of the 
pupils, even in Eastern high schools, could never obtain an 
education in any way comparable to the present by any means 


of their own. He also proses away in behalf of the antiquated 
methods of instruction which involved the greatest possible 
waste of time, health, and labor in the school-room. If the 
educational sage of the Oregonian will interview young Parson 
Elliot at Portland, he will increase his own stock of informa- 
tion, and perhaps be converted to an enthusiastic advocate of 
the new American education, which, of all things, is the gos- 
pel of light and progress for a new American State. 

— The New York metropolitan press is always discovering 
“new systems” in education. This time itis the “ interest- 
ing system of Mrs. Seymour,” who in Sixth street, East-side, 
near the river, teaches thousands of children every Sunday in 
a miniature theater, built expressly for her use. Mrs. Sey- 
mour appears to be a wide-awake, philanthropic schoolmis- 
tress of the sort that Mr. Calkins has been turning out in that 
city for the last dozen years, who applies the familiar oral and 
object method to instruction in the Bible and moral duties. 
The new education has a wide field of usefulness before it in 
taking the average Sunday-school out of the hands of dead- 
alive and placing it in charge of askilled su- 
perintendent who will bring back religious instruction to the 
original, divine method, when the Son of Man sat before the 
ople, and with the heavens and the earth and the daily life 
of Palestine for a text, gave that primary lesson, ‘‘ The Sermon 
on the Mount,”’ that has re-created the world. From the de- 
scription, Mrs. Seymour would appear to be about the most 
valuable missionary that could be set going among the churches. 


— Forty years ago there was a free high school in a village 


$800 a year, and contained fifty scholars. Every year a group of 


against this appropriation, on the gronnd that the people had 


no right to support a superior school. A Yankee town full of 
obstinate, intelligent, hard-headed voters, doesn’t take much 
stock in the abstract proposition that the people “have no 
right”’ to do any good thing. The town meeting “rather 
guesses” it has the right, straight out of heaven, to do any 
good thing it pleases; provided it cannot be better done in 
some other way. While those ponderous orators were spend- 
ing their ineffectual thunders, the majority always voted the 
appropriation for the village high school. Out of that school 
came twenty men and women of national, and several of world- 
wide reputation; who, in the mere matter of reflected honor, 
a hundred times repay the old village for supporting the school. 


And among the leading citizens of the new and influential 
city, which that village has become, you are stumbling, at every 
corner, upon an influential man or woman who, as a poor boy 
or girl, was educated in that old village high school. Were not 
the people in town-meeting right in basnine that institution 
afloat; and has any investment in “city improvements” 
paid better than that;—‘river gods’ and high-joint objectors 
to the free higher education notwithstanding ? 


THE MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 


The Forty-third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education is a most valuable contribution to the science of 
reformed school-keeping. It presents, in the small compass of 
116 pages, an abstract of the school-returns from the 325 towns 
and 19 cities of the State, all of which have reported at head- 
quarters. The 234,249 children in average attendance are 
-T7-09 per cent. of the whole number between 5 and 15 years 
of age,—the ratio of attendance being greatest in Norfolk 
(.82-80), and least in Hampden county (.67-19). The State 
pays $5,182,487.76; $17.05 for each child of school age, and 33 
mills per cent. on the State valuation, for its schools. 19,313 
scholars are taught in 216 high schools; 91 per cent. of the 
whole population residing in communities which support the 
free secondary education. The average length of public 
schools is 8 months and 15 days; and 37 per cent. of the public- 
school teachers are graduates of the five normal schools. 
When we consider that, of this vast sum, less than $200,000 is 
actually contributed by the State, and all the rest raised by 
yearly taxation, self-imposed by each city or town, the old 
Bay State has little reason to hang her head in comparison 
with any of her sister Commonwealths. 

In a former article we have given our estimate of the sig- 
nificance of the examination of Norfolk county schools, as 
set forth in the admirable pamphlet of school-agent Walton, 
which is a part of this report. It means that in Masssachu- 
setts, as everywhere else, success in teaching is in proportion 
to the use of rational methods, and the presence of thorough 
supervision ; that the much-lauded, old-time district school 
has broken down everywhere, and fails always in contrast 
with the new-time school handled by reformed methods; and 
that certain committees, even in sight of Boston, still permit 
themselves to go on spending money in ineffective ways, under 
the lead of a class of antiquated pedagogues, whose ‘‘ works do 
follow them.’’ If anything could rout this antiquated non- 
sense from its last hiding-place, it is the vigorous institute 
campaign inaugurated by Secretary Dickinson and his corps 
of teachers and lecturers, which is bringing the most remote 
parts of the State under fire, and greatly arousing the interest 
of the people. 

Besides the tract of Mr. Walton, the report contains an able 
treatise on Industrial Drawing, by Walter Smith ; a tract 
on Sewing in the Worcester Schools; the best discourse yet de- 
livered on Handicraft in School, by Principal Thompson; and 
Agent Hubbard’s account of the Teachers’ Institutes. Each 
of these documents would well repay separate publication and 


wide distribution throughout the State. The condition of the 
normal schools is set forth, in detail, by the visiting members 
of the Board of Education. It may be news to some people, 
who are under the delusion that our free secondary schools are 
“educating the children of the rich at the expense of the 
poor,’”’ that the large majority of pupils in all the normal 
schools of Massachusetts are the children of mechanics and 
farmers. The general report of the Board of Education fitly 
emphasizes the imperative need of moral instruction, 
he 70 pages of the Report occupied by the Secretary of the 
Board is characterized by the usual painstaking and profound 
treatment of educational topics, which has given to Mr. Dick- 
inson the foremost place in America as the philosophical ex- 
under of the principles and methods of the new education. 
nder the headings of ‘‘ Present Condition of the Schools,”’ 
Supervision,’ Method of Teaching,’ ‘‘ High Schools,” 
‘* Normal Schools,”’ and ‘‘ Good Behavior,’’ Mr. Dickinson has 
given a most valuable treatise, which may well be studied 
everywhere as an explanation and defence of our best Amer- 
jcan school-keeping. Secretary Dickinson treats an educa- 
tional topic as a skillful anatomist handles a subject before a 
class. The ba precision of language and absence of rhetoric, 
which expose him to the charge of dryness and obseurity, from 
the untrained listener, makes his report all the more valuable 
to those who read for the meaning beyond the words. But 


in. No man in New Engiand is more effective before a meet- 


of 5,000 people, in Massachusetts, which cost oo om ee | State House than John W. Dickinson. May he live half a cen- 
the old “river gods’ came up to town meeting and “ orated”’ | education as good as the report of 


ing-house full of plain peo le, on the sands of Cape Cod or 
among the hills of Berkshire; and no secretary was ever a 
more effective and watchful guardian of the children at the 


t et, and give to the Commonwealth a yearly report of 
the Secretary for the year 
ending with 1879 ! 


the Secretary is now fairly out of the closet, if heever wasshut | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Emotions. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., president 
of Princeton College; author of Method of Divine Govern- 
ment, Intuitions the Mind, etc. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 


From the high repute and eminent scholarship of the author, 
this work of Dr. McCosh on The Emotions will attract special 
attention, not only because he has hosts of admirers, but for 
the reason that the subject is peculiarly fitted to his line of 
thought and study. He says in his preface: ‘“‘I am not satis- 
fied with the account which has been given of the feelings and 
emotions, in our books of mental science, and thence trans- 
ferred into the common thought and literature of modern 
times.”” His own analysis, description, and classification is 
clear and comprehensive, and recommends itself at a glance. 
He separates the emotions from the sensations, and studies 
them apart from other mental qualities, as they are seen in 
pyschical actions. Physiological influences are considered in the 
same connection, but are kept in abeyance, the study being 
made by self-examination, rather than by investigating the 
action of the body on the mind. The arrangement is as fol- 
lows: Book L., after the introduction, considers the four ele- 
ments in emotion,—appetences, the idea; excitement, with at- 
tachment and repugnance; and the organic affection. Book 
IL. divides the emotions into those directed to animate objects 
and inanimate objects, with especial consideration of the xs- 
thetic. Book III. studies complex emotions, continuous emo- 
tions, and the motives swaying the masses. 

Our interest has been deepened by reading Dr. McCosh’s 
views on emotions, called forth by inanimate objects,—the es- 
thetic side of the question; and his ideas of the feelings pro- 
duced by objects which are called beautiful, picturesque, ludi- 
crous, and sublime, are worthy of the most thoughtful study. 
In fact, the entire work is a contribution to mental science 
which will add largely to the knowledge of the emotions as 
psychical acts. 


MASTODON, MAMMOTH, AND MAN. By J. P. Maclean, au- 
thor of A Manual of the Antiquity of Man. With illustra- 
tions. Secondedition. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


This volume will be cordially welcomed by all students of 
science. Part I. treats of the Mastodon, in which is given a 
general description, history, name, range, condition of bones, 

the teeth, food, hair, different species, — described under their 
appropriate name: geology, first appearance and disappearance. 

Part II. treats of the Mammoth, known as the Hairy Mam- 
moth, and sometimes as the Siberian Elephant, under the fol- 
lowing heads: Name, description, range, history, climate, 
food, epoch, destruction, and preservation of remains. 

Part III. treats of Man, his first geologic appearance, Nio- 
cene epoch, the Pliocene Glacial period, Reindeer epoch, 
alluvium and tradition; with an interesting Appendix, giving 
dimensions of the skeletons of the Mastodon Giganteus, de- 
scribed by Dr. J. C. Warren and Rembrandt Peate. 


First Lessons In NATURAL History AND LANGUAGE. 
Entertaining and Instructive Lessons in Natural History and 
Language, for Primary and Grammar Sehools. New York: 
Harper & Brothers A. C. Stockin, New-England agent, 41 
Franklin street, Boston. 


This book is composed of admirable lessons for an element- 
ary course in natural history, not with the purpose to teach the 
science, but to furnish a basis of facts which will enable the 
pupil at the proper time to understand the classifications of 
the science of natural history. Pictures of the most common 
birds, quadrupeds, etc., are given, and questions prepared 
which will direct attention to their characteristic differences 
in form, habits, and adaptation to their modes of life. The 
lessons in Part I. may be oral or written; and the first steps in 
composition are presented that are essential to a regular and 
systematic course. In Part II. the exercises require the writ- 
ing out of what has been learned by the aid of suggestive 
words. The illustrative anecdotes are of rare excellence, and 
are intended to show the différent degrees of intelligence of dif- 
ferent animals and their peculiar instincts. This is a valuable 
contribution to this branch of study, and should be in the 
hands of every primary teacher. 


NATURAL ScrENCE AND RELIGION. Two Lectures delivered 
to the Theological School of Yale Coll By Asa Gray. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


In this little volume are condensed the best philosophic ideas 
relating to the scientific beliefs of the age, and the rela- 
tions of scientific to religious belief. Students of science 
and of the Bible will here find the opinions of a profound 
scholar which will guide them to a correct judgment on the 
great themes discussed. The book is beautifully printed and 
bound in the best library-style. 


Four Lectures on EARLY CuILp-CUuLTuRE. By W. N 


Hailmaun, A.M., author of His P r 
works on Education. Milwaukes: 


These lectures are of intense interest and value, and should 
be read and studied by every one engaged in the important 
work of training the young. They treat of ‘The Laws of 
Childhood,” “The Soul of Froebel’s Gifts,” “The Specific 
Use of the Kindergarten,” and “‘ The Kindergarten,—A School 


for Mothers.”’ The eminent ability of Mr. Hailmann to treat 
of these topics is universally recognized, and this work is cal- 
culated to do great good. We heartily commend it to all 
educators. 


Tae New Scoot Arps. For Pupils of all Grades, Primary 
to Academic. Printed in colors. New York: J. W. Scher- 
merhorn & Co. Price, per set or box, mailed, $1.00. 


The design of these beautiful cards is to save time and the 
drudgery of keeping records and reports, and secure absolute 
impartiality in determining the standing of pupils with math- 
ematical precision. They are calculated to awaken a lively 
interest at home in the conduct and progress of each pupil. 
They are from new and tasteful designs, and calculated to cul- 
tivate the esthetic taste, and at the same time keep a useful 
and exact standing of each pupil. They are put up in boxes 
of 600, as follows: 200 ‘‘One-merit cards,’’ 200 “‘ V-merit 
checks,” 100 XX V-merit certificates,’”’ and 100 ‘‘C-merit 
notes.”” Directions and suggestions for their use accompany 
each box. 


Our Homes. By Henry Hartshorne, A.M., M.D., formerly 
rofessor of Hygiene in the University of Pennsylvania, etc. 
Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. Price, 50 cents. 


This is the latest of the American Health Primers, edited 
by W. W. Keene, M.D. The topics treated in this volume are 
of the most vital importance. There can be nothing of more 
interest to a good citizen than the care and protection of the 
home. The question, ‘‘ How Shall we have Healthy Homes ?”’ 
is considered by Dr. Hartshorne under the following heads 
concerning human habitations: An Introduction, in which he 
states that the evils to be guarded against are impure air and 
water, and adulterated food. Homes.are discussed with ref- 
erence to their situation, construction, light, warmth, ven- 
tilation, water supply, drainage, disinfection, population, 
and achapter on Workingmen’s Homes. This guide should 
be in every house. Its suggestions are invaluable. Buy it. 


Tue SunpDAyY-ScHooL HyMNAL. A collection of hymns and 
music for use in Sunday-schools, Services, and Social Meet- 
ings. By Edwin P. Parker, author of Sunday-School Songs, 
ete. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


A careful examination of the hymns and music of this book 
leads us to commend it heartily for use in Sunday-schools. 
The words are choice and appropriate, and the music simple 
and melodious. 


A MANUAL OF THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By J. P. Mac- 
lean. Eighth edition. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Price $1.00. 


This instructive and interesting manual presents the evi- 
dences and conclusions of geologists upon the antiquity of 
man. The outline of the subject presents all of the known 
facts bearing upon the question, and two suggestive chapters 
are furnished upon the “‘ Unity of Language,”’ and the “‘ Unity 
of the Race,”’ which are closely connected with the subject. It 
traces the evidences of man from the Niocene Epoch down to 
the Historical Period, and classifies all of the discoveries which 
have been made. Itis written ina popular style, and will be 
gladly welcomed by students interested in the subject. 


THE Works OF VIRGIL, translated into English prose, with 
an Essay on. English Translations of Virgil. By John Con- 
ington, late Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Edited by John Addington Symonds, late fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Boston: Willard Small, at 
Lee & Shepard’s. Price, $200 


Our time and space forbid that we should do more in this 
issue than make a brief announcement of this important book, 
which was published on Saturday. The advance copy be- 
fore us is a “‘feast’’ to the classical student. The introduc- 
tory chapters giving an instructive account of the translations 
of Virgil, by Douglass, Caxton, Surrey, Phaer, and the attempts 
made in the 16th and 17th centuries, are of great value. The 
translations in blank verse of the 18th and 19th centuries are 
appropriately noticed. This is an admirable and complete trans- 
lation of The Bucolics, The Georgics, and The Aineid ; and 
the few pages we have been able to read have given us unusual 
delight. We shall take occasion to review this work at length 
in the future, 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— We are in receipt of the “‘ Standard Series” edition of 
The Life of Christ, by Cannon Farrar, in two parts; price, 25 
cents each; and the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis; 
price, 15cents. Published (without abridgment) by I. K. Funk 
& Co. The marvelous low prices at which these works are pub- 
lished commend them to all. It is feared by some that the 
American people are becoming a newspaper-reading natien, to 
the detriment of more sterling reading; but if such first-class 
works as these can be successfully published and sold as 
cheaply as the ten and twenty-cent novel, they will be an im- 
portant factor in elevating the tastes and thoughts of the 
masses. 

— Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have in press and prep- 
aration The Story of Religion in England, by Rev. Brooke 
Herford; The Life of Mozart: a translation from the German 


of Louis Nahl; The Story of Aunt Lizzie Aiken, by Mrs. An- 


derson, wife of President Galusha Anderson, Chicago Uni- 
versity; and Demosthenes; a translation from the French of 
L. Brédif, professor in the Faculty of Letters, of Toulouse, 
director of the Adademy of Chambery, etc. 

— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. willhave ready, ina 
few days, a new and cheaper edition of Fred Barnard’s famous 
Character Sketches from Charles Dickens, in a handsome port- 
folio, large quarto size, Also anew book by W. H. Davenport 
Harris (author of Dictionary of English Literature), called 
Woman’s Work and Worth, in Girlhood, Maidenhood, and 
Wifehood ; with hints on self-culture, aud chapters on the 
higher education and employment of women. 

— Brown’s Phonographic Monthly for February, though 
late, is very welcome. It is full of useful hints for the student 
and professional writer. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— A bright educator in Illinois, in comparing graded and 
ungraded schools, gives a new cast to the question in suggest- 
ing that the discipline of teaching in an ungraded school has a 
good effect on the teacher, and goes far toward qualifying him 
for teaching in a graded school. Your Chicago correspondent, 
in alate number of THE JOURNAL, hinted at the same fact 
when (s)he touched up some of the short-comings of the 
mere grade-teacher. The mere grade-teacher is necessarily a 
machine, and one, too, of little compass of action. The expe- 
rience of teaching an ungraded school gives versatility, flexi- 
bility, and power. Large cities discriminate in favor of their 
own graduates. This is like what stock-men call breeding in 
and in, which is only exceptionally successful, and then only 
in the hands of a very judicious stock-breeder. A better plan 


would be to give outsiders a chance, especially those from the 
country who have had experience in ungraded schools, always 
provided that their educational qualifications are equal to 
those of their city-bred contemporaries. In most cases this 
will be found to be the case, if, indeed, the country Jakes do 
not in the majority of instances carry off the palm. 


— The Wisconsin Journal of Education is responsible for 
the statement that a superintendent of schools in that State 
has projected the following as the platform on which he 
stands: ‘*‘ The object of our public schools is held to be the 
bringing-up of our children to the understanding and the hab- 
itually correct use of the English language in speech and 
script; the inculcation of the ideas and the practice of the arts 
forming the substance of the branches prescribed by law ina 
manner relevant to aforesaid object, and all branches severally 
and so developed train every one of their mental faculties so as 
toenable them to wander themselves alone the path to happi- 
ness, usefulness, and prosperity.’”’” There is much more quoted 
by the writer in the Wisconsin Journal, but your ‘‘ Looker- 
on” forbears to reproduce it. ‘‘ Wander themselves alone 
the path to happiness’’ is good. Your ‘‘ Looker-on,’’ Mon- 
sieur JOURNAL, always knew that wander is a _ trans- 
itive verb, but it remained for this Wisconsin genius to con- 
vince him that it is also reflexive. But whatis the use of wan- 
dering unless you wander something ? and if you are a-going 
to wander anything, why not wander yourself? There is 
much in the style of this superintendent that is common to his 
class, but in most cases the humbug is not so palpable; that is, 
you can feel it, but you can not cut it out in blocks and pile it 
away. It is a pity that such educators cannot be made to 
wander themselves out of the business. The temptation is too 
strong, — your “* Looker-on’’ must append a few more quota- 
tions ; ‘‘ Opening and closing exercises : Method. — Orally de- 
livered disquisitions, or reading of written essays, or befitting 
declamations by pupils, on topics given below: Topic 17.— 
WonpDER: admiration of the extraordinary great, good, and 
mighty; wonderful, marvelous, prodigious, magic, ghosts, su- 
pernatural, etc.’”’ Itis kind of him to let us rest on the ‘‘etc.’’ 
The last term’s work of this course might be regarded as sim- 
ply prodigious, if we did not know what a superintendent can 


do on paper. It is merely “ architectural and mechanical 
drafting; scaling, magnification and reduction, rosette work, 
arabesques, topographical and map-drawing.’’ Well, as long 
as he leaves us a little map-drawing at the heel of the hunt, 
we should not quarrel with this soaring genius, after all. 
‘* There is room enough in the world for thee and me.’”’ 


— The “‘ Looker-on”’ has made a remark or two, of late, 
about the rule of the Chicago Board of Education making the 
marriage of a ‘‘female’’ teacher equivalent to her resignation. 
This rule has been largely and severely commented on by the 
press of the country, but there isa fiat gone forth from the 
Superintendent of Schools of the same sad city involving more 
real hardship than the anti-marriage rule. It is, that ‘‘ When 
a teacher returns after a leave of absence, she need not expect 
her place back; that is, not the same place that she vacated ; 
but she must be willing to take any place the exigencies of the 
schools may afford.” Your “ Looker-on,’”’ Monsieur JouR- 
NAL, is not ajcapitalist, but he had the public spirit to. insti- 
tute, through his correspondents in Chicago, inquiry regarding 
the practice of other lines of business towards employees out 
temporarily, on account of sickness, or marriage, or death. 
He had the industry to investigate a great number of trades 
and professions, to determine whether the accidental absence 
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of a faithful servant, whose faithfulness was proved by the 
fact that he wore himself, for a season, out in his work, was 
made the pretext to place a fresher person in his place. He 
discovered, as the result of his inquiries, that they all don’t do 
it. The soulless corporations don’t do it; the dry-goods men 
don’t do it; the hardware dealers don’t do it; the butchers 
and the bakers and the candlestickmakers don’t do it; the 
farmers don’t do it; the contractor’s don’t do it; the members 
of firms don’t do it; the other city departments of even Chi- 
cago don’t do it; nobody nor nothing does it but the executive 
officers of the Chicago public schools. Generally the sickness 
of an efficient worker is regarded as a misfortune, and the re- 
covery of the patient a fortunate circumstance. Dismissal 
from the hospital is a creditable affair in the army, and a re- 
turn to duty is a matter of congratulation. In the army there 
is such a thing as pensioning maimed and veteran soldiers, re- 
ardless of the youthful volunteers just budding into the ranks. 
But all this, all humane policy, consideration, and experience 
is reversed in the management of the Chicago schools, and yet 
ple wonder why some folks scold! A teacher receiving $800 

a year is sick, has to remain out a few weeks on account of a 
too ardent attention to duty; and, on returning, finds that she 


must take a $350 place, or resign. A new aspirant could be ac- 
commodated by the circumstances, whereas there is no more 
influence to be threshed out of previously-appointed straw. 
And all this in proud, energetic Chicago! Your Looker-on”’ 
does not dare to think of her situation educationally, lest he 
should lose his sweet and amiable presence of mind. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FROEBEL 
UNION. 


The first of a series of public conferences, to be held by the 
American Froebel Union, which are intended to review the 
work of kindergartens in America, by the means of lectures 
and discussions by prominent men and women who are most 
interested in this work, and so help the success of the kinder- 
garten in this country, was held at New York last week. 
The meeting was called to order by Dr. Henry Barnard, of 
Hartford, Conn., who presided, On the platform was Thomas 
Cushing, the principal of the Chauncy Hall School, of Bos- 
ton, and Miss E. P. Peabody, the president of the Union. 


Miss Peabody began the conference by reeounting the his- 
tory, present condition, and aims of the Union, and said: 


The first and last aim of our society is to make a high stand- 
ard of training of the kindergartens, — not merely in the ma- 
nipulation of the work, and the gifts of solids, embodied planes, 
lines, and points, by. which technical and intellectual educa- 
tion is prepared for; but by the study of the three-fold nature 
of the child. Three years’ experience has proved to us that 
the constitution as first adopted aimed at something we can- 
not compass, and which must be remitted to local societies, 
which can meet monthly for mutual instruction, and on which 
the reepene a of giving certificates to the good ones must 
rest. Ou the 9th of March, therefore, the life-members, in 
person and by proxy, met, and remodeled the society, which 
in future will hold general conventions only at longer inter- 
vals, at the discretion of the president; the next one, perhaps, 
not until April 21, 1882,—Froebel’s centennial birthday. But 
the president shall receive the papers and reports of the local 
societies, and give all the thoughts of value brought forward in 
them in a volume called the ** Annual Message,’’ which each 
year shall be sent to all the paying members. 


Thomas Cushing, lately of the Boston Chauncy-Hall School, 
spoke of the operation of the kindergarten in his school, and 
said it was, in his opinion, an efficient foundation to a perfect 
system of education. 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Supt. of Public Instruction in St. Louis, 
Mo., gave an able paper, of which the following is a mere 
outline: 


The lofty ideal of the disciples of Froebel,—the moral regen- 
eration of the race, — may, it is true, be claimed by all educa- 
tors; and the high-school teacher or the college professor 
comes into relation with the pupil when he has begun to de- 
mand for himself an explanation of the problem of life, and 
it is possible, for the first time, at this age to lead him to in- 
sight. This advantage the teacher of the youngest pupils has; 
that she may give them an influence that will cause them to 
continue their education in after-life. 

It must be conceded that the age from four to six years 
is not mature enough to receive profit from the conven- 
tional and the disciplinary studies of the schools. But the 
child of four or five years is in a period of transition out 
of the stage of education which we have named “nurture.” 
Through play the child gains individuality; through caprice 
and arbitrariness the child learns to have a will of his own. 
It is at this period of transition from the life in the family to 
that of the school that the kindergarten furnishes what is 
desirable, and, in doing so, solves many problems hitherto 
found difficult of solution. 

I have mewn grounds for believing that the kindergarten 
is worthy of a place in the common-school system. It should 
be a sort of sub-primary education, and receive the pupil at 
the age of four or four and a half years, and hold him until he 
completes his sixth year. Besides the industrial training, 
— is much else in the kindergarten which is common to the 

struction in the school subsequently, and occupies the same 

Sround. There is instruction in manners and polite habits, 

and 4 cultivation of imagination and inventive power. The 

sultivation of language is also much emphasized in the kin- 
rgarten, 


The paper closed with a discussion of the practical condi- 
tions necessary for suocess,—expense, supply of teachers, dur- 
ation of school hours, school furniture, and other essentials. 
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Miss Peabody read a paper by Miss Anna Buckland, on “‘ The 
Use of Stories in the Kindergarten.” 


Froebel notices that, of all the mental faculties, the sesthetic 
is one of the first to unfold in the mind of the child. The first 
perceptions of the child are of beauty. We find, therefore, in 
the kindergarten, that the means are provided by which the 
esthetic faculty may be geveloped and trained to a keen per- 
ception of beauty in form, color, and sound, as well as in char- 
acter and life. Artistic designs, lessons on form, combinations 
of colors, drawing, modeling in clay, flowers, and beautiful 
natural objects, music, poetry, and imaginative literature are 
all provided as necessary to the correct education of the child. 


Prof. Felix Adler made an address on the reasons why the 
children of the poor are in greater need of the kindergarten 
system than the children of the wealthy. 


The children of the poor, most of all, need the humanizing 
influence at the age of children in the kindergarten. The kin- 
dergarten is more necessary to the poor than to the rich, be- 
cause it develops the elements of skill. The poor need this 
kindergarten training most because they are less able to obtain 
an education than the rich. This fact ought to stimulate be- 
nevolent and charitable people to realize the good that may be 
done in this work. 


Dr. E. Seguin, formerly of Paris, France, spoke of the ne- 
cessity of keeping a strict watch upon the first impressions 
that are made upon a child’s mind. 

Professor Bachellor, of Boston, spoke on the “‘ Analogies of 
Tone and Color,’’ with an explanation of how little children 
are being taught music by the help of color. 

E. A. Spring, of Perth Amboy, N. J., gave an address on 


| ** Modeling as an Occupation of the Kindergarten”’: 


Little children, even as young as three years old, will often 
make shapes in moist clay, and it might be called a natural proc- 
ess. Froebel used it as an essential part of his system of 
human development, and several simple exercises were given 
to render clear to the little child, during the kindergarten age, 
some of his most important principles. Froebel gave the chil- 
dren the clay-ball and the cube. From these ail the geomet- 
rical figures can be formed. The cylinder isthe intermediary, 
and three steps were sufficient to carry the child from the ball 
tothe cube. The details of modeling are not to be considered. 
One must preserve the spirit, and must pay attention to the 
arrangement of the general masses. 


This closed the sessions of the Union. Miss Peabody said 
that it was not likely that another convention would be held 
before 1882. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


RULES FoR NEW SPELLINGS.— The following rules, adopted by the 
Spelling Asaoc., are applied in these columns to show our readers 
their practical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as e short, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, except after soft g and c,—i. e., where final e shows the precedin 
g or c to be likej or 8, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc.; bu 
a practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write /for ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, filosophy, telegraf, etc. 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
ope call, hall, etc.; not cal, hal, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 

e sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 


MAINE. 

— North Berwick and Kennebunk Depot have each called 
special meetings for supporting fre high schools. 

— Bangor, Gardiner, and Farmington schools are in session 
again. Saco schools are taking a vacation for two weeks. 

— North Bridgeton Academy, under J. F. Moody, has 130 
students. The new chapel is just finisht. 

— In Bowdoin College has recently been found, locked in an 
old drawer, some 138 drawings and sketches, collected by 
James Bowdoin, in Paris, more than seventy years since. 
These sketches are rare and choice; many bear the artists’ 
names upon them. Among the names appear Del Sarto, Dom- 
inichino, Salvator Rosa, Claude Lorraine, and Smibert. 

— Mr. McLain, of the Rockland grammar school, lately en- 
tertained his graduating clas, to the number of more than 
forty. He got a fine secretary and pen, etc. ; they, a jolly time. 
He knows how to do it. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The annual examination of the State Reform School wil 
take place Thursday, April 15. 

— The winter term of Tilden Seminary, at West Lebanon, 
closed Friday, March 26, and reorganized again the same day. 
A number of new pupils hav alredy arrived, and more ar ex- 
pected. Tilden Seminary is justly becoming a favorit school 
for young ladies, and the past year has been one of great suc- 


ces. The regular graduating clas numbers 18, while several | 


take the electiv course. The ‘‘ Silver Wedding,’’—the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the school,—takes place next June in con- 
nection with the commencement exercises. Hiram Oreutt, 
A.M., is the veteran principal. 

— At Hanover the academic clas of 1880 has invited the 
scientific clas of ’80 to unite with them in the observance of 
clas-day, and has offered them the thre parts which they orig- 
inally claimed. If the scientifics accept this invitation, the 
rupture which has existed in the senior clas for four months 
wil probably be healed. 

— President Bartlett is canvasing the State to raise money 
for establishing the New Hampshire professorship. 

— The Latin prizes of $50 and $25, respectively, which hav 


formerly been given by Mr. Richard Kimball, of Texas, to 


members of the junior clas, for the first and second best Latin 
odes, composed in one of the Horatian meters, wil this year be 
offered by the faculty, as Mr. Kimball has withdrawn his sup- 
port of this branch. 


VERMONT. 

— Five prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10, and 95, are offered by 
two trustees of the State Agricultural @ollege to Vermont 
boys, not over 17 years old, for the five largest yields of corn 
on one-eighth of an acre, and five prizes of the same amount 
for the largest yields of Early Rose potatoes; entries must be 
made before May 1, and the highest prizeman in each class 
will be given a free scholarship in either the academic or sci- 
entific department of the State University. 


— The annual district school meeting in Vermont, always 
an occurrence of special intérest to all the friends of learning 
in the State, has been held, and new assurance has been given 
of the love of the people for the public school. So far as we 
hav been able to learn, the provisions made for the support of 
our more prominent grade schools ar no les than formerly, 
and in some instances even more than usual interest in their 
succes was manifested. In some places there has been, and 
there stil is, some opposition to the support of the high-school 
department of the graded school, but such opposition seems to 
be growing les in its power to destroy the good already gained, 
and the weaknes of the opposition is sure evidence of increas- 
ing support forthe public high school, and contain promises of 
better results from it in days to come, Let the friends of 
higher education thank God and take courage. Some of our high 
schools ar among the best fitting schools of the State, and in their 
succes and growth our colleges ar to find much of their pros- 
perity and support. The devotion of the people of Vermont 
to the support of the common school, as shown by them on the 
evening of March 30, 1880, must give new courage to all who 
teach therein, and be productive, therefore, of much better re- 
sults in school work. 

The educational prospect of Vermont is indeed good. Our 
high schools and academies ar flourishing, our colleges ar pros- 
perous and gaining in public favor; the State superintendent is 
wide-awake, our normal schools ar well attended; and our 
**school-marms”’ ar the best in the land. In education, Ver- 
mont is on the high road to fame; and in education, as in poli- 
tics, may she be the “‘ star that never sets.’’ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. —A special meeting of the school committe was 
held March 30. Mr. Wm. T. Adams called up the report of 
the committe on salaries, and said it was the unanimous re- 
port, the salaries being fixt at the same rates as at present 
paid. On his motion the following orders were adopted: 


Ordered. That the salaries of all regular and special instructors, except- 
ing assistants in the evening agen A schools, be fixt, for the ee | 
school year, at the same rates as for the seven months preceding Ap 


1, 188. 
Ordered. That the salary of assistants in the evening elementary schools 


be fixed at the rate of $7.50 per week. 
Ordered. That the salary of special isfant-teachers in the fifth and 
sixth class of the primary schools be fixed at the rate of $5.00 per week. 
The Boston school committe is about to consider the ap- 
pointment of a special instructor in hygiene, whose work shal 
be to teach in the normal and high schools, — and to perform 


what other duties may be assigned to him by the Board. 


— In the annual report of Supt. Marble, of the Worcester. 
public schools, the population of the city, estimated on the 
number of school children, 9,827, is given as 55,000, the value of 
the school property $133,242.34, and the expenses of the schools 
for the past year, $141,097.79. Average cost per scholar for 
all schools, including ordinary repairs, was $16.61. The num- 
ber of registered pupils in the day, evening, and drawing 
schools is 10,840, an increase of 598 over last year. 
— At the Concord town meeting, it was voted to let the 
twenty registered women vote first. As soon as this proceed- 
ing had ended, Judge Hoar moved that the polls for the elec- 
tion of school committe be closed. This was carried promptly, 
and thus the women alene elected the guardians of their edu- 
cational interests. 
— R. B. Williams, of Augusta, Ga., a colored student, takes 
the first prize for speaking at Williston Seminary, Easthamp- 
ton, and E. L. Collier, of Coxsackie, N. Y., takes the second, 
— The plan of the Massachusetts School Suffrage Associa- 
tion is: To appoint for each county in the State one or more 
resident managers, who shal stimulate and inform the women 
of the county, so that they may take an activ and intelligent 
‘interest in the schools, and may use their new right of suffrage 
— The Memorial Discourse on the Life and Character of 
Rev. Charles Hammond, read by Mr. Elbridge Smith. before 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Dec. 31, 1879, and 
ordered to be printed, is now ready for delivery. Members of 
the Association can obtain it by sending addres and a two-cent 
‘stamp for return postage, to the secretary, Ray Greene Huling, 
‘Fitchburg. Non-members desiring it should enclose 20 cents. 

to secure good boards of government forthem. This work may 

be performed by correspondence, by visits to the various towns 
‘in the county, by meetings public and private, and by any other 
means that suggest themselves to the ladies in charge. They 
wil remove obstacles by any means in their power, chiefly, pere 
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haps, by imparting information in reference to the work else-| of problems not requiring the pencil than in problems where 


where, the method of doing it, and its succes. It can hardly 
be needful to point out the importance of this work. It is 
most gratifying to see that it has been undertaken with great 
zeal, and in the best spirit in many places. If many wil under- 
take the labor, it wil be made light for all; and it seems certain 
that a succes wil be gained worthy of the best efforts. All in- 
terested should addres Miss Annette P. Rogers, secretary, or 
Miss Abby W. May, president, Boston. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

‘The mistake of teachers of arithmetic in the grammar grades 
is in presenting a new subject for slate-work before it has been 
mastered by using small numbers. A common remark among 
teachers is, ‘‘ I can’t make up problems in mental arithmetic.” 
One always feels inclined to ask, ‘‘ How can you teach arith- 
metic without doing so?”’ In a recent letter, I objected to the 
absurdly-large numbers used in problems for the primary chil- 
dren. The tendency to present all arithmetical work of the 
higher grades in such form as to necessitate the use of the slate, 
is equally objectionable. Colburn’s Arithmetic had its day, and 
the reaction from excessive analysis of many useless problems 
has been destructive to so-called mental arithmetic. What 
we now need is a sensible revival of work that will not require 
slate or paper. There are arithmetics in which this oral work 
is properly introduced before each subject. In addition to one 
prepared by two of Chicago’s best principals, the revised edi- 
tion of the book now used, contains the true arrangement of 
problems in every subject. And yet, teachers lament because 
mental arithmetic is going out of fashion, and discuss the advis- 
ability of increasing the number of text-books by adding one 
for this subject. 

DISTINCTIONS. 

The old term mental as distinguished from written arithmetic 

is now frowned upon, and oral substituted inits place. I have 


never observed any more oral work in the solution or explanation 


the pencil is used for every calculation. The mental effort is 
greater, is more concentrated, when the work is performed 
without the assistance of the pencil. Written columns are 
added automatically, but not so are invisible numbers added. 
Many qseiens can be performed ‘mechanically on paper by 
those who cipher much. They cannot work in the same way 
if the mind’s eye is not aided by the physical eye. Mental 
arithmetic was and is the correct term. 

COMPOSITION. 

One of the bugbears of the last half of my school-days was 
composition. In early life, it was a joy. For a long time it 
was my good fortune to be in a school whose teacher under- 
stood what children can write and like to write about. Every 
morning, immediately after devotional exercises, we took out 
our slates and wrote a short composition on a familiar and 
interesting subject. Afterward, I went to a school where im- 
aginative themes were given, and being of a practical turn of 
mind found myself filled with hatred for the whole exercise. 
My joy became a terror, until the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion suggested the assignment of topics upon matters which 
filled my mind. This exercise became once more a pleasure. 

Our young Chicago boys and girls enjoy writing compositions 
so much that, if it were not for the recollection of my own ex- 
perience, I should consider this talk about making this work 
interesting useless. They are learning how to express them- 
selves well, and how to write their thoughts in a very credita- 
ble manner. But the question that harasses me is, ‘‘ Will the 
experience of the ordinary, practical boy or girl be similar to 
mine?’ Imagination, the creating power, is one of the high- 
est faculties of man. When we give to boys and girls topics 
to write upon about which they have no actual knowledge, we 
are asking them to create, —a task beyond the power of most 
men and women. If the objection is raised that it is difficult 
to find subjects enough within their comprehension, I would 
suggest that teachers read, now and then, to their pupils some- 


thing of biographical or historical interest from Irving, Pres- 
cott, or any of the many authors whose writings read like ro- 
mance, asking them, in return, to write out, in their own lan- 
guage, what they can remember from the reading. This exer- 


cise is valuable on many accounts. One of its greatest benefits 
is the awakening a desire on the part of some of the scholars 
to find out for themselves more on the same subject. 


FRANKNESS. 

A young girl recently, writing on money, and what she 
would do if she had all she wanted, after enlarging upon the 
number of missionaries she would send to heathen lands, and 
upon the charitable deeds she would perform in Chicago, felt 
called upon to go one step farther. ‘‘ Having cared for the 
heathen and poor,” she wrote, “‘I would go down town, buy 
all the candy I wanted, = for — _ my ~~ sit down and 
eat my fill.” Happy child! missionaries and good language 
for others, candy and free English for self. 

READING, 

The March institute for teachers of the grammar department 
was varied with readings by Mr. George Howland, principal 
of the Central High School. If the teachers could acquire Mr. 
Howland’s intelligent, sympathetic style, we should not have 
so many pupils who simply call words, varying the monotony 
by emphasizing at regular intervals. There is nothing dra- 
matic or elocutionary about his reading. It is reading that 
makes the listener forget the reader in enjoyment of that which 
is read. The trouble with most rey | is the prominence 
given the reader. But few teachers have learned how to teach 
pupils the art of reading. If we could but remember that 
reading is only talking, and that, therefore, we should use 
conversational tones, less attention would be paid to loudness, 
and more to the conveyance of the thought. 


Chicago, April 3, 1880. * VETERAN, 


New Yorx.—The Suffolk County Teachers’ Institute will 
meet at Stirling Hall, Greenport, April 12-16, 1880; sessions 
at 9.00 a.m., and 1.30 R m. Conductors, Prof. James 
Johonnot and Prof. H. C. Northam. School commissioners, 
First District, Cordello D. Elmer, Southold; Second District, 
Justus Roe, Patchogue. All persons attending the Institute 
for the purpose of instruction will receive a free return-ticket 
from the commissioners. 

The Suffolk County Teachers’ Association will hold its ses- 
sions each evening of the institute week, at 7.30, at the above- 
named place. 

Governor Cornell has signed the bill to allow women to vote 
for school officers, and act as such. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
sin Patagonia: 1 A Missionary’s Ex 


HELPS BY THE WAY. 


NEW CARDS. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Every school-room should be provided with 
first-class blackboards. There are many made to 
pass for blackboards because they are supposed 
to be cheap; it does not pay to use such boards. 


Get the best, and you will find they are the 
cheapest. Send to J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle 
street, Boston, as his boards always give satis- 
faction, are very durable, and his prices are 
low for the class of work he does. 


Dictionaries. 


Prench-English and English-French. 
German-English and English-German. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. 
Italian-English and English-Italian. 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 


ASC’sS FRENCH DICTIONARY 
Has 15,000 new words and meanings. 


HITNEYS GERMAN DICTIONARY 
Has etymological features not found in any other. 


QrscimEn PAGES sent on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


256 a 12 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS.-=== 


A and Johnson's Cyclopedias, — also New 
Britannica at reduced rates. Any work published fur- 
nished at liberal concessions from publisher,s prices. 
All persons desirous of buying books to advantage will 
find it greatly in their interest to address undersigned. 
NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 

257 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New Vork. 


WHITALL’S Miniature PLANISPHERE. 
, j A Map of the Heavens, at every minute,—showin 
> 42 prominent Constellations and 440 chief Stare 
erga 4 in the — of every teacher and stu- 
ent of Astronom can be used with pleasu 
and profit by ovary one. 


= 
A Size 514 x 5% inches. Price, 30 cents. 
< 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discounts allowed for introdpetion won te the 
trade. Address McCLEES & GRIFFETH, 

General School Furnishers 


22tf(P) 1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHI <. 


For 20 new subscribers to either The 

UR Teacher or Good Times, and $20.00, we will give 
Da the New and Revised Edition of HALLAM’S 
b@~ COMPLETE WORKS (6 volumes) ; price 
Da $7.50, reduced from $17.50. For 

address THE NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISMING 
TH 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. (Good till May 1.) 


Adventure 
Trip ; by the Rev. T. Coan. Price $1.25. Alaska an 
Missions of the North Pacific Coast; by Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, D.D. Illlustrated ; price $1.50. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Young People’s History of Maine, from its 
Earliest Discovery to the Final Settlement of its 
Boundaries in 1842; by Geo. J. Varney. Adapted for 
use in schools. Illustrated; third edition. Portland, 
Me.: Dresser, McLellan & 

Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life, and 
ee Price $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Os- 


n Tracts: Our Jewels; by Mrs. M. F. Arm- 
ection ; by Elisha Har- 
ew York: G. P. Put- 


Hampto 
Cleanliness and Disi 
ris, M.D. Price 8 cts. each 
nam’s Sons. 

Odette’s Marriage : a Novel from the French of Al- 
bert Delpit; translated by Emily Prescott. Price $1.00. 
Chicago: H. A. Sumner & Co. 

Heaith and Health Resorts; by John Wilson, M.D. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

For teachers and students unequaled; 
indorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-door sports. 
It augments three-fold the locomotive 
power of any ordinayy man. 

Send 3-cent stamp for 24-page Cata- 
logue, with Price-liat and full infor- 
mation, or 10 cts. for catalogue and 
of The Bicycling World. 

HE POPE MANFU’G CO., 
103 Summer St. Boston. 


Fountain Inkwell. 


No evaporation, no dust, no thickening of the ink, 
and needs filling only once in three months to write an 
hour each day. 

Over 20,000 im use. Should be in every school- 
desk on the continent. Price, $4.50 per dez. Lib- 
eral discount to Teachers and Agents. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in all School Goods, 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


A packet of six elegant cards, in the finest style of 
art, each 4, by 5% inches, with texts. 30 cts. 
WORDS FOR THE WEARY ONES. 

Same size as the last, with selections in poetry suit- 
able for those in tronble. Six cards. 30 cts. 
WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 

Twelve cards in entirely new style, chaste and beau- 
tiful, combining the softness of the crayon and the 
beauty of steel engravings. Cannot fail to please. 414 
by 3inches. 25 cts, 

GEMS OF THE SEASON. 


A packet representing the different seasons, beauti- 
with fitting texts. 414 by 3inches. Twelve 


JEWELS. 

Twelve most attractive floral cards with texts. 31, by 
2inches. 20 cts. 
RUBIES. 


Packet of finely embossed cards, bright and taking. 
a cards with twelve designs. 2%, by 11% inches. 
cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 

23 Franklin St., Boston; 

1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester ; 

50 Madison St., Chicago; 

757 Market St., San Francisco. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz; 

The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 

sics, ematics, Modern Languages, 
the 

eachers’ Course for those onl h 

been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


be sent on lication to 
‘Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass 


A WEEK. $12 day at home made, Costly 
$72 outfit free. Address & Ma 


265 b 
eow 


is 


Being entirely 


Salem, Mass., and 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE 00 
Agent for the N. W. States. 


The Best Inkwell. 


Every School in the world should be su ed 
One lasts over six months’ The 
Pptest, most economical, and most 
tory Well in existence. 
indorsed by the masters of the 
Schools, and ~ yg by the State Normal School, 
the new High School, Chicago, 


Boston Public 


of glass, it will not corrode. It needs 


ie cleaning only once a year 


A. . ALBEE, Gen’l Agent, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


6 Liver, The Bowels and The Kid 


This combined action ves it wonderful 


to cure all diseases. 


Why Are We Sick 7) 


‘Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
Sree action o, 
er to off disease. bd 
ins and aches ? 
les, Constipation? 
rdered K dneys ? 
adaches! 


Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice tu 
A health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound a: 
One mak 


TAILORING. 


SPRING, 1880. 

We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early’ 
inspection of our seléctions in spring and summer- 
woollens. We have just received inf our stock a. 
choice assortment of the desirable styles and fabrics. 
Gentlemen will do well to purchase early this season, . 
as the fee indications are that not only will there be 
a scarcity of the best styles of goods, but that prices - 
will be considerably higher as the season advances. 


$66 own town. 


Our prices will be found moderate. We make it a: 
point to keep them as low as is consistent with good: 

on u up thoro satisfactory gar-- 
ments. ‘AN & Cco., 


cor. Wasbin St. 
260 tf BOSTON, MASS. 
NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3 a: 


undred; samples, 6c. NICHOLS & HALL. 32 Brom- - 
field St., or & HEATH, 13 Tremont Boston. 


Terms and $5 outfi* 
free, ‘Addvess HALLETT & Co. Me- 


Sess 


+ 
| 
| 
NEY) 
| 
jis that should be expelled naturally. e 
| 
| of your Drugqtst, he order 
(Willsend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. Y it 
f 
| 


April 8, 1880. 


An Open Letter. 


New York, March 27, 1880, 


Messrs. D. AppLeTon & Co.: 

Gentlemen : — You have honored our 
house by describing it in yotir advertise- 
ments as one of “a combination formed 
to oppose the adoption of Appleton’s 
books.” 

This is so entirely incorrect that we 
beg to assure you, that to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, no such combina- 
tion exists, or if it does we are not a 
party to it. 

A few firms have agreed among them- 
selves to make an effort to reform certain 
abuses in the book-agency system by lim- 
iting the powers and expense of agents, 
—the direct effect of which reform, if 
successful, will be a reduction in the cost 
of books to the public. These abuses are 
illustrated, we regret to say, in the meth- 
ods which your own agents are now pur- 
suing,—methods which, while apparently 
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liberal, are certain to react upon the pub- 
lic in high prices hereafter. 

We have asked you to agree with us to 
stop this, but while you frankly admit it 
to be wrong and demoralizing, you have 
declined or failed to do so. It is, there- 
fore, yourselves who are the aggressors ; 
and if any special attention seems to be 
devoted to the prevention of your work, 
it is simply because the other houses, not 
in concert but individually, find them- 
selves obliged to act vigorously in self- 
defense. 

We trust you will yet see these things 
more clearly, but beg in the meantime to 
protest respectfully against any bid for 
public sympathy on the ground of perse- 
cution by your fellow-tradesmen. Such a 
complaint sounds strangely enough from 
your dignified and powerful house, and in 
justice to yourselves, if not to us, we sub- 
mit that you should withdraw it. 

Very truly yours, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


Just PUSLIsHED,— THE ART OF PRONUNCIATION. 
PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOEPY. 

An Elementary Treatise for Teachers and Schools, by 
Prof. ALBERT SALISBURY, A.M. The work contains 
—_ _ Vocal Physiology; 2. Phonology and 

onetics; 3. Phonotypy; 4. Orthoepy. 50¢., post-paid. 
260¢(M) WM. J. PARK & CO., Bub., Madi i 


NOW READY. .41 


A NOVEL, 


MOST , FROM THE FRENCH OF 


ENTER- 
TAINING aA DELPIT. 
NOVEL, as ranslated from the “Revue 
well as the “ des Deux Mondes,” by 
most eagerly 
sought, will be ac- Sf Emily Prescott. 
ceptable to all lit- == 
people, 
AS OUR Bs Gold 
Advance Orders P- 
ARE A 
wore PRICE, 
An immediate order will be nec- 


essary to procure a copy of the first A, 
edition. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.00, by publishers, 
HENRY A. SUMNER & CO., 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. - 
246 (1) LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
“JOHNSON'S HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF NATURE” 


Is just the book for 


TEACHERS, 
es, to work on, as it a ls to every one 
interested in the education of children ; 1 it being com 
ular description of the Animal Kingdom, illustrated by 
plates colored true to nature. For Agency address 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
264 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Tae New GIFT BOOK, GoLpEN THoOvVGHTs. 


In prose and , by upward of 300 Distingnished 
Authors. Introduction Rey. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
If you are a parent, get t; if you have a home, get it; 
if zon are bound for heaven, get it,—it will cheer an 
he 3 hg on the way. In a binding. Illustrated, 
$2.75; full morocco, $5. If there is no Agent in your 
locality, copies will be sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
260 h . B. TREAT, Publ’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


AN AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
com story rono of North 

South America ever offered ns ( contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain Head 
of American History, ed for ce or study.”” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family, can afford 
to be without it. Circulars of ALLEN & MARTH, 

Publishers, 4 Bond Street, New YorxK. 251 tf 


THE LITERARY REVOLUTION—HISTORY. 


The Literary Revolution is emphatically in the interest of good literature and of sensible people. 


The trash, or pestilential stuff that makes tip the cheap “Zibraries ”’ that flood the count 


, is utterly di ed. 


History, Biography, Poetry, Science,—the best productions of the ablest writers the world has known,—make 


up the volames issued from our presses. 
What is worth readin 


is worth preserving,” is one motto of the “Revolution.” Notwith- 


standing the incomparably low prices, the best and handiest forms of volumes for reading and reference have 
been adopted, and the binding is always neat, strong, and durable. The books are made for people who value 
contents rather than covers, and who want a limited sum of money to do them the greatest possible service. 


Acme Library of History. 


In this series it is proposed to present the works of the great authors whose writings have themselves become 


a part of history, and are associated in the minds of all readers with the nations whose histo 
red with usual rates, will be considered marvelously low. 
cme and in the Aldus Editions is the same. The paper in the Acme Edition is light, but 


shall publish them at prices which, com 
The type in the 


they narrate. We 


excellent in quality, and all that is generally desired. All of our binding is extra well done. The cloth binding 


is very neat, and will serve for many years of good u 
durable, and to any one who can spare the sma 


Edition is prin 


with extra care, on heavy paper, with much wider margins. 


The half-Russia is more el t, as well as more 


additional cost it is the much more desirable style. The Aldus 


In this form our books will 


compare favorably, if they do not contrast favorably, with the best editions of the same works which have 


ever been published, 


A Great Offer. 


As the best possible advertisement for our historical series will be to scatter the 
volumes among purchasers throughout the country, and thus demonstrate their 


unrivaled excellence, combined with low price, we offer to the first 10,000 purchasers of Gibbon and 


Macaulay a special discount of 10 r cent. 
who will cut-out and return this slip, with t 


heir remittance, within ten days 
of receipt of this paper, will be sure of admittance at the first 10,000 rate. 


from the list-prices given. Readers of this paper 


For Ten Days. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


History of England. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. In three volumes of about 2,300 pager, beautiful new 


large-faced brevier type, with very full index. Volume III., completing the work, r 


y March 3ist. 


Acme Edition, extra cloth, gilt title ...............-- ce $1.50 


Acme Edition, half Russia, sprinkled 
Aldus Edition, half Russia, 


gilt top.........:.... 
Postage : Acme Edition, 24 cents ; Aldus Edition, 36 cents. 


DBS 
00 


For reading or reference we believe this to be the best edition of Macaulay ever issued. Readers will cer- 
tainly prefer it to the five-volume edition which until recently was sold by the millionaire publishing houses at 
$7.50 for the cloth, but lately reduced considerably by competition with us. 


“ The most popular historical work that ever issued from the ny press. . . ; 
has traveled these volumes have spread the reputation and the opinions of the author.’"—Edin 


As widely as our language 
gh Review. 


“ Mr. Macaulay can afford to smile at all reviewers who affect to possess more than his own gigantic stores 


of information.”—Sir Archibald Alison. 


“ Every page bears testimony to a degree of conscientious and minute research which no historian has ever 


British Review. 


“ The style is faultlessly luminous ; every word is in its right place ; every sentence is exquisitely balanced ; 


the current never flags.” — Westminster Review. 


“ Macaulay is like a book in breeches.” —Sydney Smith. 


Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome. 


many of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. With Notes by H. H. Milman. 


new edition, in five volumes, with very full Index. The type is new, very clear, large- 
Volume V., completing the work, ready March 25th. 
Acme Edition, extra cloth, gilt title ..... 

Acme Edition, half Russia, sprinkled edges 


Aldus Edition, half Russia, 


bourgeois. 


P : Acme Edition, 40 cents ; Aldus Edition, 60 cents. 
No other edition of Gibbon's Rome ever published in this country at less than four times its price will com- 


pare with this in beauty of typography, convenience of form and excellence of binding. 
pable He exhibits his ideas in the most splendid and imposing forms of which the English language is ca- 


— Prescott. 


me As edited by Milman, a work for all time and all classes.” —London Monthly Review. 
Gibbon, the architect of a bridge over the dark gulf which separates ancient from modern times, whose 


vivid enius has tinged with brilliant colors the 
‘His work . 


greatest historical work in existence.”’— Alison. 
is often something more than history, and above it ; it is philosophy, it is theology, 


it is wit and eloquence, it is criticism the most masterly on every subject with which literature can be con- 


nected.” — Prof. Smyth. 
“ His eloquence and his 
wishes to disseminate.’”’—Sc 


bourgeois type, with illustrations. 


« His book, in spite of its faults, will always be a noble work.” —Guizot, 
t skill in representation givea charm and splendor to the thoughts which he 


ser (translated by Davidson). 


Knight’s History of England. 


Popular History of England, by Charles Knight. Complete in 4 vols, 12mo. Nearly 5,000 
with ill Neatiy and ‘strongly bound in extra cloth, $3. 


es, beautiful new 
3 in elegant and 


‘lurable half Russia, gilt top, $5.00. Postage, 48 cents. Just ready. 
is greatest work Tae of the inost justly celebrated authors of modern times covers the entire period of 


Foalich history from earliest times to the present, in this respect differin 
cade and others, each of which covers but a short period of time. 
rice than $25.00 ; in 1879 an edition printed in the same type as the one now issued by 


in this country at a less 


acaulay, 


from the works of Hume, 
ublished 


Until recently it has not been 


ir oet Without illustrations, was published at $10.00. As issued by us, KNIGHT'S ENGLAND, in type, paper, 
trations, printing and binding, is al] that can be desired by the general reader. 


“The best histo 


of England for the general reader. 


For a single history which may serve for constant use 


and reference in the library, or for frequent reading, it is to be preferred to évery other.”—Noah Porter. 
very cordially recommend these volumes.” We know of England so free from prejudice, 
y honest and impartial, so stored with facts.’”"—London eum. 
“Its literary merits ‘ ; . nothing has ever a superior, if an 
ry merits are of a very high order ; indeod, at ans 


has been 
periods to the account of the 


Mr. K i h 
genuine aiSht’s book well deserves its name ; it will 


“ It is as good a book of the kind as ever was written.” 
work of his life. This history will remain, for many a long day, 
rhis work is the very best history of England that we possess. —London 


Th 
work, past and reatest litera 


1h ular, and it will gain its popularity 

be Westminster Review. 
a 

Stand. 


Rollin's Ancient History. 


Ancient History of the 


Macedonians, including a history of the arts and sciences of t 
large octavo volume, 1,318 double-column See: very lar, 

2.753 postage 
For more than a hundred years ROLLIN’s ANCIENT HISTORY has ranked with the best of great 


$23.35; in half Russia, sprinkled edges, $ 


ptians, Carthagenians, Assyrians, pg pe Medes and Persians, Grecians and 


e ancients, by Charles Rollin. In one very 
clear type. ce, strongly bound in cloth, 


cents. 
historical 


works. The author has been especially noted for the intense interest with which he clothes his subject, so that 


his history has found its way into the home of the unlearned, as well as into the libra 


edition being issued by us is not only the best edition 
cheap, quite beyond comparison with the cheapest and 


Comic History of 


By L. Hopkins. 


Copiously Illustrated by the Author, from Sketches taken at a Safe Distance. 


of the scholar. The 
which is now offered to the public at any price, but is 
most inferior editions. 


the United States. 


16mo, Cloth 


extra, Ebony and Gold. Price, 50 cemts; postage, 7 cents. 
“« When it first became noised abroad that he contemplated bringing out an Illustrated History of the United 
States, he waa deluged with letters from a host of well-disposed persons, such as Thomas Carlyle, James Parton, 
Wendell Phillips, and others of more or Jess literary ability, vee tay “write np”’ to his pictures. Mr. Carlyle 


said he could do it nights. But the public was not to 


be trifled wi so he resolved to put his shoulder to the 


literary as well as the artistic wheel, as it were, and he flatters himself he has demonstrated in these pages that 
truth is more of a stranger than fiction.’-—From Author's Preface. 


Verdict of Press and People. 


“ It is a marvel in book-making.’’— Tele 


“ We unhesitatingly indorse the American Book 
literature within reac 


uph, Pittsburgh. 
“ We country parsons can now fill our shelves.”’—Rev. C. H. A. Bulkl 
“The American Book Exchange is solving the problem.”’— 


oy, Port Henry, N. Y. 

vening Journal, Chicago. 

commend its course in bringing the best 
is. 


of all classes.’”’—Central Baptist, St. 


“| regard Mr. Alden as a benefactor, and shall endeavor to disseminate a knowledge of him and his wares 


among my acquaintances.’’—C. 


people at nominal prices? If so, 
ne ?’’—B. F. Congdon, Randolph, N. Y. 
« Your lives will be intolerable without this work. 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


H. Bordman, St Paul, Minn. 
«Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you ate s 
I admire your taste. But won’t the old-line pub 


ding in publish books for the 
ushers be when it is 


Send and get it: we can’t lend ours.”—State Journal, 


“The American Book Exchange deserves credit for the part it is taking in popularizing standard litera- 


ture.”’—Christian Union, New York. 


“ The cheapest publication ever given to the public.’’—Courier, Syracuse. 

“A marvel of cheapness and excellence.’’— Bookseller, ae om 

Deserves hearty praise,for neatness and attractiveness.””— Press, Newark, N. J. 
“The American Book Exchange is doing a very remarkable work.’’—Journal, Boston. 


“ Among the marvels in cheap reprints.” —Herald, 
“The ae are doing an invaluable service to 
“ Wel 


New York. 
the public.’”’—Chronicle, Montpelier. 


selected and beautifully printed.” — Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


“ The catalogue is a most astonishing exhibit of good things at low prices. An opportunity never before 


presented.” —Sunday Press, Philadelphia. 


“ We were surprised into incredulity by the announcement. . . 


it even so.” —Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 


We have procured the volume, and find 


. “Jt is wonderful how such a useful and valuable work can be sold for so low a price.”—Presbyterian 


Baltimore. 


“ The Library of Universal Knowledge is as comprehensive as Appleton’s splendid work, at just one-tenth 


the price.” —Sentinel, Lewiston, Pa. 


marvel of good binding and printing.” —Daily Graphic, New York. 
“An soqulaniion to the Gleery Pf the real lover of books, who values contents rather than covers. It 


is scarcely an @ 
printed.” —Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 
“ Marvelously cheap.”’—Couwrant, Hartford, Conn. 
“It is a rare 
Remarkably cheap .. . 
A marvel in the book-making line.” —Presby 


eration to say the prices average one-tenth of the standards from which they are re- 


k for the Secret: Hartford. 
exceedingly endl tasteful.’’—Christian Intelligencer, New York. 
terian Banner, 


Pittsburgh. 


Other Standard Books. 


brary of Universal Knowledge, 20 vols., $10. 
ne Cyclopedia of Eng. Literature, 4 vols., $2. 
Platarch’s Lives of Lilustrious Men, 3 vols., $1.50. 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. 
Young’s Bible Concordance, 311,000 references (pre- 


paring), $2.50. 


Acme Library of Biography, 50 cents. 


Book of Fables. sop, etc., illustrated, 50 cents. 
Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, 50 cents. 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works, 75 cents. 

Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 50 cents. 
Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, 40 cents. 
The Koran of Mohammed, translated by Sale, 35 cents, 
Adventures of Don Quixote, illustrated, 50 cents. 
Arabian Nights, illustrated, 50 cents. 

Runyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated, 50 cents. 
Robinson Crusoe, illustrated, 50 cents. 

Munchausen and Gulliver's Travels, illus., 50 cents. 
Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illustrated, $1. 
Acme Library of Modern Classics, 50 cents. 


American Patriotism, 50 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, 75 cents. 
Cecil’s Book of Natural History, $1. 

Sayings, by author o owgrass Papers, 50 cents. 
Mrs. Poetical Works, 75 cents. 

Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bible Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, illustrated, $1. 
Works of Flavius Josephus, $2. 

Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 50 cents. 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 50 cents. 
Library Magazine, 10 cents a number, $1 a year. 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cents. 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 


Each of theabove bound in cloth. If mail, postage 
extra. Most.of the books are also published in fine 
editions and fine bindings, at higher prices. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Terms to Clubs 
sent free on request. 


Remit by bank-draft, money-order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent in 


postage stamps. Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


Tribune Building, New York. 


wmes. eT 


The New-England Bureau of Hducation, 16 Hawley 


St., Boston, Mass. furnishes Schools for Teachers, and Teachers for Schools. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 
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PUBLICA TIONS. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
: - - Cherbuliez D Appleton & Co 20 
- - - Northend 1 75 
- - - Vincent = 
Rodman the Keeper. - - - Woolson 
emories of Patmos. - - - - - Macduff Robert Carter & Bros 1 2 
he Preacher. - - - - - - - Emerson Geo H Ellis 15 
Captain Fracasse. - - - - - Gautier Henry Hoit & Co 1 00 
Christian Riography. Vol. 2. - - - - Smith and Wace Little, Brown & Co 5 50 
Parliamentary Government. - - - Todd 5 
Cheerful Words. - - - - . - MacDonald D Lothrop & Co 1 00 
Roman Catholic Church in New York City. - - Hawkins Phillips & Hunt 5 
Gunnar. 4th edition. - - - - - - Boyesen Chas Scribner’s Sons 1 25 
Lord Beaconsfield. - - - - - - Brandes “ s sd 1 50 
Theatres of Paris. - - - - Matthews “ 1 26 
Errors of Prohibition. - - - - - Andrew A Williams & Co 50 
Acme Library of Modern Classics. - - - - Am Book Exchange po 
Into the Light. - - - - - - Am Tract Soc 1 
Foot on the Sill. - - - - - - MeKeever “6 a“ : 90 
One Little Indian. - - - . - - Maitland Authors’ Pub Co 25 
Our Homes. - . - - - . - Hartshorne Presley Blakiston 5e 
Election and Naturalization Laws of the United States. Giauque Robert Clarke & Co 5c, 1 00 
Almanac of Planetary Meteorology. - - 7 Mansill R Crampton 50 
Gate of Paradise. - - - - - - E P Dutton & Co 50 
Our Common-school System. - - . - “Dodge _ Estes & Lauriat 1 50 
Light of Asia. - - - - - - - Arnold IK Fank & Co 15 
Imitation of Christ. - - - - - Thomas & Rome 6 6 15 
Elementary Lessons in English. Partl. - - - Whitpey and Knox Ginn & Heath 50 
Bunyan. - . - - - - - Froude Harper & Bros 75 
A Wayward Woman. Franklin Square Library, No. 113. Griffith “ “ 15 
The Bible. - - - - - - - Mercer Jansen, McClurg & Co 1 00 
Prize Speaker. - - - - - - - } rd Lee & Shepard 1 2 
rithmetic for Young Children. - - - 7 rant 6 
tae. 3d edition. - - - - - Day Lindsay & Blakiston 2 00 
Easter Angels. - - - - - - Eastman J B Lippincott & Co 35 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE question has been asked us if the article 
quoted from a paper entitled Educational 
Notes, published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, on page 205 of Tue JouRNAL of March 
25, with the heading “‘ The School Book Syn- 
dicate,”’ was an advertisement, or an extract, 
made by the conductors of this paper. We an- 
swer frankly that it was inserted as a paid ad- 
vertisement, and placed in the midst of our reg- 
ular advertisements. The managers of THE 
JOURNAL honestly believe that the publishers 
of school text-books are among the best pro- 
moters of education, but they do not feel caMed 
upon to pronounce judgment upon when or 
where they should be introduced, or in what 
manner. It is the duty of school officers, su- 
perintendents, and teachers to decide all such 
questions. Our advertising columns are open 
alike to all reputable publishers, both for read- 
ing-announcements and for displayed adver- 
tisements. We gratefully recognize them all 
as our! generous patrons and friends. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for their plans 
and methods of introducing books, or advertis- 
ing them, or give them the sanction or endorse- 
ment of THE JOURNAL. We only ask that 
they conform to the usages of business ceur- 
tesy which guide all honorable men in such 
matters. 


WE invite attention to the new announce- 
ment of Thomas Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, 
New York, in THe JOURNAL of this week. 
Since making their programmes for excursfon 
parties from America to Europe for 1880, they 
have arranged to include an excursion to Ober- 
Ammergau, to witness the Passion Play, which 
will be one of the important events of the sea- 
son in Europe this year. In the matter of ex- 
cursions, Messrs. Cook & Son have resources 
at their command that are almost unlimited, 
and besides that, a prestige that is unrivaled. 
Mr. C. A. Barattoni, the very popular and gen- 
tlemanly manager of the American business, 
is still at his old post at the New York head- 
quarters, 261 Broadway. Those who may have 
any idea of visiting either Europe or any other 

of the world, cannot do better than write 
to Messrs. Cook & Son, at that address, for 
their programmes. Those who think of visit- 
ing Palestine should communicate with Mr. 
Barattoni, who has been through the country 
four times, and knows it “ like a book.” 


THE new advertisement of the Estey Organ 
Company, on the second page of Tux JouRNAL, 
should attract all who are interested in seour- 
ing for their schools or homes ene of the most 
admirable musical instruments the skill of man 
has ever devised. This great manufactory is 
located at Brattleboro, Vt., was established 
in 1846, and has grown to be the largest reed- 
organ establishment in the world. Every or- 
gan is made throughout with equal fidelity, and 

testimony of the thousands who have tested 
them places them at the head of all instru- 
ments of this class. Every college like Welles- 
ley, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, and others who 
send out ladies educated for teachers of day, 
Sunday, and mission schools, should give or- 
The same is 

es, e 
Schools througheut the or 
trated circulars and price list. address Estey 
t 


Company, Brattleboro, V’ 


AN ASSAULT UPON PERNICIOUS LITERA- 
TURE.—The attack by I. K. Funk & Co. on 
purely sensational literature, by publishing the 
best of standard books at equally low prices, 
must prove effeetive. These publishers deserve 
the lasting gratitude of all who love to see per- 
nicious literature crowded to the wall. The 
dime-novel has been the school teacher’s worst 
foe. The immense quantity of this trash which 
is bought and read passes belief. Three anda 
half tons were mailed to a single dealer in one 
day, through the New York Postoffice. An- 
thony Comstock has over and over again pub- 
licly declared that pernicious literature, more 
than any other one thing, is demoralizing our 
youth. Foralong while low novels could be 
bought for 10 and 15 cents, while the price of 
a good book of equal size was $1.00, or more. 
Now this is changed. Messrs. Funk & Co., of 
New York, have commenced what they call 
their ‘‘ Standard Series.’ This is composed of 
the best books in our language, and are fur- 
nished at 10 to 30 cents. A good book for 10 
cents, —the price of a cigar. Think of that! 
Who need now read trash? The typeof ‘‘ The 
Standard Series”’ is large and leaded, and the 
paper good, and each number is bound in pos- 
tal-card manila. Books of the same class are 
paged consecutively, so that they can be bound 


together in volumes of about 600 to 800 pages 
each; an index and title-page for the entire 
class will accompany the last number of the 
class. For example, Knight’s History forms a 
complete class, and is paged consecutively 
throughout; John Ploughman is the first book 
of class ‘‘A’’; The Manliness of Christ is the 
second book of the same class; while The Light 
of Asia is the first book of class ‘‘C,” ete. A 
single class will eentain some twenty books the 
size of The Light of Asia, which sold until re- 


cently at $1.50. At the usual retail price these 


twenty books would cost $30. By this ‘‘ Stand- 

ard Series ”’ plam they will cost but $3.00, 
Read the advertisement of this remarkable 

series of publications in another column. 


WE invite attention to the new announce- 
ment of the American Book Exchange, Trib- 
une Building, New York, of their latest pubh- 
cations of standard works, at prices that will 


gladden the hearts of lovers of good books. 
We learn that the demand for their publica- 
tions are beyond all precedent in this country, 
= any other. For full particulars address as 
above. 


For thirty years I have been afflicted with 
kidney complaint. Two packages of Kidney 
Wort have done more good than all the med- 
icine and doctors I have had before. I believe 
itis a sure cure. So writes an old lady from 


Oregon. 


R. L. PeRKuvs has shown us some excellent 
exercises in Latin, sent from a distance, by a 
pupil who has taken up the study by corres- 
See his alvertisement in another 


A STEEL pen may not be weighty, but 
weighty articles, reviews and judgments can 
with them. LEsterbrook’s are the 


F REW CARDS, 4 x with teach@r’s name 


I. K. FUNK & 


STANDARD SERIES. 


Best Books at 10 to 30 Cents. 


A Practical Solution of the Moral Problem of Count- 
eracting the Sensational Novel. 


No. 1—JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALK, 
by Rev. CHARLES H. SpuRGEON; and ON 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, by Tuomas 
CARLYLE. Both in one. Price, 12 cents 
(usual price, $1.50). 

No. 2.—MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By 
Tuomas Hueues, Q.C., author of ‘* Tom 
Brown’s School-days,” etc. A new and 
very popular book. Price, 10 cents (usual 
price, $1.00). 

No. 3.—MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. —“ Mil- 
ton,”’ Dryden,” Bunyan,”’ “ History,” 
‘*Samuel Johnson’’ (two essays), ‘‘ Athe- 


LIST OF STANDARD SERIES BOOKS. 


Sent Postage Free on Receipt of Price. 


No.8—CARLYLE’S ESSAYS. “Goethe,” 
“Burns,” Luther’s Psalm,”’ Schiller,”’ 
Memoirs of Mirabeau.’’ Price, 20 cents 
(usual price, $1.00). 


Nos. 9 and 10—LIFE OF ST. PAUL. By 
Cavon FaRRAR. Without Notes. Con- 
tents and extensive Index complete. Is- 
sued in two parts. Price per part, 25 cts. 
(usual price, until lately, $6.00). 


No. 11—SELF-CULTURE. By Joun Srv- 
ART BLACKIE, Professor in the University 
of Edinburgh. A valuable book. Price, 
10 cts. (usual price, $1.00). 


nian Orators,’”’ ‘‘ Montgomery’s Poems.”’ 
(The essays on Milton, Bunyan, and John-| Nos. 12-19. KNIGHT’S CELEBRATED 
son are included in the Chautauqua Se- POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ries.) Price, 15 cts. (usual price, $1.00). Notes, Appendix, and Letterpress, com- 
No. 4—THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Epwin plete in eight parts. Price per part, 30 cts. 
ARNOLD, Of this remarkable poem Oliver (postage 5 cts. extra); or in two large vol- 
Wende!! Holmes says: ‘‘Its tone is so umes bound in cloth, price, $2.90 (postage 
lofty that there is nothing with which 75 cts extra; to almost any place within 
to compare it but the New Testament.’ 1,000 miles, can be sent by express much 
Price, 15 cts. (usual price, $1.50). cheaper). (Former price, $18.) After the 


haustion of the first edition, price will 
No. 5.— IMITATION OF CHRIST. By a 
Tuomas A Kempis. Price, 15 cts. (usual because of the 
price, $1.00). y 
Nos. 6 and 7.—LIFE OF CHRIST. By| Read fuller description of these Books on 
Canon FARRAR. Without Notes. Con-| another page. 
tents and extensive Index complete. Is-| These Books are printed in large type, on 
sued in two parts. Price per part, 25 cts. | good paper, and are bound in expensive heavy 
(usual price, $2.50). come manila. 


Additions will constantly be made to the above list,—full descriptions given in our 
Preacher and Homiletic Monthly. 

All books in our STANDARD SERIEs are printed without abridgement or any aleration 
whatever, save when distinctly advertised otherwise. : 

Friends of good reading, support this plan; call the attention of others to it. Let 
there be a vigorous effort to raise the standard of reading among the masses. 

A liberal royalty is paid to all foreign authors of new books used in this Series, as 
“The Light of Asia,’”? ‘‘The Manliness of Christ,’ Farrar’s *‘St. Paul,’ ete. This 
increases the expense of our Series. 


A LETTER FROM CANON FARRAR. 
“ Mxssaa. 1. K. Funx & Co., “17 DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, 8S. W., LONDON, March 12, 1880. 


“I beg to thank you for i letter. Any acknowledgement, by way of royalty on the sale of my books, in 

the formn issued by you, will of course be acceptable, and the more so because I have scarcely ever received 

from America even the most trivial pecuniary recognition of the sums gained by the sale of my books. 
“Tam, gentlemen, faithfully yours, F. W. FARRAR.” 


Edwin Arnold has also written, thanking us heartily for having included “ The Light of Asia” in our Series. 
The immense sales of the STANDARD SERIES have made it necessary already for us to send several sums of 
money, in the way of royalties, to England. It affords us pleasure to,be able to successfully combat the sensa- 
tional novel, which pays no royalty, and yet be just to all authors. 


What is Thought of this New Plan of Book Publication. 


Highly commendable.—Your object is highly commendable, ete.—Bishop Simpson, D.D., LL.D. 
Likes the plan.—I like the plan of publishing Standard Books at equally low rates with the Seaside 


e pl 
Tand other libraries, ete.— William M. Taylor, D.D., New York. 


A wish realized.—I have long wished that some publisher would do what do.— 
J.P. Newman. D.D., New York. ” P at you now propose to do 


I sympathize with the project.—/. H. Rylance, D.D. 


Public taste for reading diseased.—Your plan is good, decided) od. The present public taste 
for reading is positively diseased, vitiated, etc.—4. C. Wedekind, New York. — 


The idea a good one. —I like exceedingly your idea of publishing cheap editions of Standard Works. 
Jas. M. Ludlow, New York. 


Meartily approved,.—Your plan of furnishing the works named so cheaply is worthy of tion. 
I heartily approve it.—S. V. Leech, D.D., Frederick, iva. 


From the Friend of Strangers.—I have read your plan for publishing Standard 1 
and approve it.—Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., New York. 4 


Good books at very low prices. — They publish solid, good books, at one tenth their former prices. 
The aim of the series is to supplant the sensational novel, and it has the approval of many prominent men. 
The books should meet a wide sale.—New York Independent. 


Meets a pressing want among students.—You have struck upon a happy ideain your “ Standard 
Series.” That is just the thing to meet a pressing want among students, and I have no doubt but that you will 
tind God-s all professors and teachers all over the Jand. I will 
pay for «pything in ¢@ you will mail to me, an recommend them to students.— W. H. W; Ph.D. 
Prof. of Eng. Literature, Stake Agricultural College, Ames, Towa. = 


DISCOUNTS TO CLUBS. 


On $5.00 worth of our Standard Series (Knight’s History excluded) a discount of 10 ct. 

will be allowed ; on $10.00 worth, 15 per cent.; on $25.00 worth, 20 ae cent. oa 
These books are so exceedingly cheap that it will take but very little time to form a club ia 

any community. To clubs of five for Knight’s History (complete set), a discount of 10 per 
cent, will be allowed; to clubs of 10, 15 per cent.; to clubs of 25, 20 per cent, 

All friends of this movement for cheap standard books for the masses can help on the 
work by ordering at once, and by forming clubs. Talk about the plan to your neighbors. 

Send money by post-offiee order, draft, or registered letter. For change. e-starmps 
may sent; onewent stamps preferred. 

Address. 


I. kK. FUNK & CoO., 


10 and_ 12 Dey Street,,. NEW YORK. 
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DIRECTORY. 
COLLEGES. 

ay Y. Eight Co 


COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Sctentific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

NDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
HANDLEY speral Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RvuGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


UROPRAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING. $80 per year. Descriptive pam- 
pblet. PROF. WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 
TULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
S{ON, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
noF. MONROE’8 METHOD. Ad ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B, U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

M ons Sept. 25 and 26. 

8. KNEELAND, 8ec’y, Boston. 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 

tion address Prof. @. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), twe 

vears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For eircular, address 

prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
AANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
i uare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
l dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
M Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ncipal, 69 Chester 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 
55 2z Address E. H. Principal. 


y*ss: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL BOSTON. 

WALTER Smits, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55sz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular Special and Ad 
course of years. an 

vanced Course for special of 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 

The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 
= TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both 


Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 8aLEM, Mass. 
For Ladies e 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 8t., 
/ Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
‘ferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
age. students received 

en 


twenty-one years o 
in all sections of Upper 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
Business, teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocation ; new school buildings, 
‘sophiea: ratory ; tary Drill. y to 

Mowky & Gorr, Principals. 
(}02DARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
] Boarding School for both sexes. Kxpenses moderate. 

‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, rincipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F.D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
neipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


4 YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

tkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 

in ys for College or for the Scientifie School. For cata- 
mes address Rana. F. MILs. A.M., Principal. 


H'GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
t. 56 


Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superigtenden 


EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Schoois. W.H. SOnUYLER, Ph.D.,Prin. 


Moor HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
for women. Special courses in French, 
pallatt and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Art- 
Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 

Address Miss WARD, Princ., 80. Hadley, Mass. 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mysti 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorou; 
‘ss or private, Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACAD bury 
IN EMY, St. Johns Vt. 
Oa superior advantages for Clasgjcal and Scientific 
‘8. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


Werce ER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor. 
Sughly Syuipped. Furnishes peat of 
dress LEA WENWORTH, A.M., Prin., 


— 


Publishers. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 


ex en writers and Sunday-scheol - 
ers of DIFFERENT DENOMIN4 TIONS 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
SERIES. Pant 

§ S. Part L—JANUARY TO 
Studies in Matthew. 

Part II.—JULY TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 


t@™ Bound in boards in two porns price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 copies, gis. 
Pub. and for sale by AMER. & &. UNION 
@. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


Excelsior School System. 


THE TEACHER’S BEST FRIEND in the SCHOOLROOM. 


Many teachers who have used this elegant System of 
Rewards have been relieved of the drudgery of a dis- 
orderly school, and have awakened a general interest 
among parents and pupils. 


An experienced teacher writes : “I find your EXcEL- 
SIOR SCHOOL SYSTEM a t help in my school. I 
think it rightly named; should not think of getting 
oteng without it. I have recommended it to several 

ers.’ 


Set No. 1, complete for twenty-five pupils, - § .75 
Set No. complete for fifty pupils,” 


Sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 
D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 
FARMINGTON, ME, 


A BOOK FOR THE VACATION. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO 
“OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM,” 
“ BY GAIL HAMILTON.” 


THE H URRICA pA fy BREECHED, 
THE DODGE’D QU. TION ANSWERED. 
COMMON SENSE. 262 j 


THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND PARENTS HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of ‘‘Good Times.” 
Dialogues, Speeches, Motion- 
ableaux, Charades, Blackboard 
ile Comedies, and other 


261 m eow 


Containin 
Songs, 
Exercises, Juven 
Entertainments. 


FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINME . 


lvol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 
(@ Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 
13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1S BROMFIELD STREET, 
ERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 


ders by mail. 
in ow England for Educational Sup- 
erchan ption. 


es School M dise of every descri 


The Teacher’s Manual, 


By Z. RICHARDS, A.M., 


Superintendent of Public Schools in Washington 
author of “The Grammatical Spelling 
and Writing- Book,” and of the “ Al- 
phabetic Reading Charts.” 


Published by A. 8. BARNES & 00., New York. 


Every Teacher of Elementary Schools should have it, 
as itisa most valuable aid; and, if its suggestions are 
carried out, the teacher can accomplishe twice the usual 
amount of valuable work, with increased ease and 


Single copies, 25 cts., furnished by the author or 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
d For 
TO otamap for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


pleasure. 
H OW National Subscription Agency 
eign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 
MONEY, | Henny p. NovES & CO., 
258 zz 


ST NEWTON School. 
Address N. Ww 61 


publishers. 262 
Order all P#RiopicALs American 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
SAV E GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
1 day athome. samples worth $5 free 
$5 to $20 Address srxxsox & Co., Portland, Me 


COLLINS & BROTHER. 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to teachers on receipt of price: 
Abercrembie’s Moral Philosephy s. 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual 
Levell’s United States Speaker, 1.25 
Levell’s New Scheol Dinlogues, 1.25 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 1.50 
Shurtleff’s Governmental Instructor, .65 
Address the Publishers. 


School Books 


Bought, 


Sold, 
Exchanged. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
263 b 37 Park Row, New York City. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
Have just issued 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


American History. J.L. HurLBurT, A.M......... 
Book of Books. M. FREEMAN, 


Address 


Christian Evidences, J.H. Vincent, D.D....... , 
English History. “ “ 
Greek History. “ “ 


Greek Literature. A.D. VAIL, D.D.............. 
Chautauqua Hand-book. J. H. Vincent, D.D... 
Studies of the Stars. H. W. WARREN, D.D..... 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


Bonp 8r., NEW Y@RK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Werks, 15 vols., 693.58 


Knight's History of Engitand,8 “ 00 
Macaulay's Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
BRollin’s Ancient History, bed 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . 4.56 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 


Schmitz’s Aucient 1. 
Full Deseriptive Catalogue ma fed on application. 


KNIGHT, ADAMS+-5+C0. 
14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 


4{THACHERS' SUPPLIES 


a@We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDREss AS ABOVE. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnoch’s Choice Readings. 

Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Gr 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 

Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 

Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy, 
Address JANSEN, McoCLURG & CO., 

117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, | and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and 
Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganet’s Elementary Physics. 

Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 


tf 


— 


Scott’s Review-History of 
the United States. 


SCOTT’S REVIEW-HISTORY has been adopted by 


90 | the New York Board of Education. It is a handsome 


12mo volume, neatly bound in cloth. Price 7@ cents. 
Examination copies mailed to Teac ers on receipt of 


50 cents, 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
265 414 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


41 Franklin St., BOSTON. 

THE WORKS OF VIRGIL, TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 

PROSE, with an Essay (65 pages) on the English 

Translators of Virgil, by JoHN ConrIneTon, late 

Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 

Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
Every classical scholar knows the value of Professor 
Conington’s Prose Translation of Virgil, and both 
teachers and students will be glad to learn that it can 
now be had at a moderate price. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on rece'pt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 260 tf 


J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Publish 14 Bromfield St., Bostoh. 


Duntenian 
Williams & Packard Penmanship. 
Patent Duplex Cepy-Book. 
Amset Practice Pages. 
66 Perifolie Blotter, for protecting copy- 
books in use. 
Dunteonian Steel Pens, etc., etc. 261 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geegraphies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. 155 zs 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 


Publisher of Medical and Scientific Books, 
1012 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
OUR HOMES. By Henry HARTSsHORNE, M.D. 
formerly Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Being Vol. IX. of the American 
Health Primers. Price, 50 cts. each. 
Also now ready: 
II. Long Life,and How to Reach It, 
Ill. The Summer and Its Diseuses. 
IV. oe ht, and How to Care for It. 
Vv. hroat and the Voice. 
VI. The Winter and Its Dangers. 
Vil. The Mouth and the Teeth. 
VIII. Brain Work and Overwork. 
Should be in every SCHOOL LIBRARY & FAMILY. 


Send 50 cts. for specimen volume, or for catalogue. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

Kobell & Erul’s Simplified. 12mo...§2.50 
WIII’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis.. 1.50 
Roxe’s Complete Practical Machinist. 12mo.... 2.50 
DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 

Iron and Iron Ores. 12mo..........-.. 2.50 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo........ 2.25 

Catalogue of Practiog) and Scientific Books, 96 
8vo, sent free of postage. ZZ 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices eer ow. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
“SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant a riat 
8C \. egant, new, and appro ‘ 
designs. — and prices furnished on ap lication. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Man’? Pubs., 
Established 1830. (256 tf) BosTon, Mass. 


The Educational Newsgleaner. 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts., a ypar. You ought to 
Bend two 3-cent fo 


L. W. APPLEGATE, 
250 z FARIBAULT, MINN. 


R,. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS, 


I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
— With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By A. Proo- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LONGFEL- 
Low, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., full a 
24h R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers a 
interlinear Classics. 


iss to nd seven or eight years merel 
aan miserable Latin and G 
as might be neees otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.’’— Milton. 

il, r, Ho Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
each, $2.25. Homer’s Hiad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latinsirammar ; 
adapted te the ot — of ca, and to, 
all other systems. ce, $1.50. 

Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
8 "Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo) 
stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

S le cs Of Interlimears free. 


Incorporated 1879. 


Readers and Writers Economy Co. 


FouR HunDRED LITERAY LABOR-SAVERS, 


Exclusively devoted to Improved Devices fc 
Helping the Work of Readers and Writers. 
Economize your Thought, 
alve your Labor, 

Double your Efficiencies, 
AND 80 DOUBLE YOUR LIFE. 
If you need the best Desk ; tong | Folding, Rotary 
or Adjustable Table ; Desk Reading Chair ; Reading or 
Book Rest ; Fountain Pen (A. T. Cross Stylographic) ; 
Revolving Book-case ; Marginal Index (for any Refer- 
ence-book) ; Reference File ; Catalog Cards and Cases; 
Loan Slips; Card or ~_ Trays ; any other Library 
appxratus ; Self-inking, Pad, Pencil, or 
| Binders; Pen-racks; Letter - clips ; p- 
Books ; Pigeon-hole Cases ; in short, the t device 
in any line for Le yay arranging, recording, or com- 
municating Facts or Thoughts. 


If you need any such, 

VISIT THE 

WRITERS ECONOMY CO., over 28-34 
Brest, Boston ; Salesroom, 27 Franklin St., 
Boston ; 4 Bond St., New York ; or send for price- 
list (free ) to Boston Offices. 


ed. Agepts wanted. Dealers 
Visitors welcom 263 
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Publishers. J. B. LIPPINOOTT & '00., Publishers CHARLES SORIBNER’S 
pub y them: 
APPLE & Translated from the German of the Fourth edition of Cutter’s Series of P 
Herodotus by Heinrich Stein, by Professor Jonn | Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. y 
WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. Sheldon’s New Readers, 
LOCKYER s ASTRONOMY. This ps makes a complete statement of the} Faldeman’s mology Felter's New Arithm 
A practical scientific book containing tte elements | €Y honic and inflectional uliarities which distin- Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series Cooley's Physics, 


of Astronomy for High Schools. The volume is finely 
illustrated, and contains a colored representation of 
the Solar, Stellar, and Nebular Spectra, her with 
the fine Celestial Charts of Arago, answ all the 
purposes of a costly 
ATLAS OF THE HEAVENS, 

thus enabling students to easily find the most interest- 
ing objects in the heavens. 

Specimen copy (for examination) to teachers and 
committees, §5 cents. 


M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. New England, 
265 6 Hawley S Boston, 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 


KB Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St. NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
a. M. CABLE, 32 Bremfield St., Bosten. 


J. H. BUTLER & O0O., 
Philadelphia Pa 


Mitchell’s New Geographies. 


The Standard Series of America. 


CHARACTERISTICS: 


1. SIMPLICITY AND CLEARNESS OF TEXT. 
2. GRADUAL, CONSTANT ADVANCEMENT. 
3. CONCISE AND COMPLETE DEFINITIONS. 
4. ELEGANT AND ACCURATE MAPS. 
5. ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
6. ALWAYS “UP WITH THE TIMES.” 


Mitchell’s New G es are no experiment ; 
thsir use in thousands of schools has proved the superi- 
ority of both the system and the series, as presenting Ge- 
ography in the most logical, sensible, teachable manner. 

The Common School Course. 
Mitchell’s New Prim Geography, 50 

te te 


CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 
Bay's Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD. New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’!| Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and a, Lessous in English ; 

Miutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hy 

J.D. W » Agt., ABRAM;BROWN 

4% Madison St., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, address the Publish -rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


ve 
Wm. J. Milne, A-M., Principal mt 3 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces 
course in tw 


on. 
path’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority : 
the 


gradation of exercises, abundance ction, 
fn low price, place them in advance ofall other drew: 


<*« Specimen pages and terms matied to any address, 


tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like ig- 
30 | noring of difficulties. 


bh the language of Herodotus from Attic Greek, and 
fr suitable for use with any edition of Herodotus. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


A Brief Outline of Roman, Continental, and English 
Methods, y E. D. Kixe@, Adjunct Professor of 
Latin in Lafayette College. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 15 cts. 
CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St. 46 Madison 8t., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | ¥stington St 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Only Ulustrated School Edition in the World. 
From PrRor. Epwp. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ, 
v Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; yon do not neglect the xsthetic study of 


Worcester'’s Dictioharies. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 


Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
“é Second 


Complete 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 

Comprehensive 
Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderherst’s Biowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 

Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
&@~ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 

T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
American Standa’ stem of Penmanship...... 
American Standard System of Drawing.........- 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language....... 80 
Klementary, Nos. 1 and 40 
American Standard Writing Speliers ........... 40 
American Standard Composition Book.......... 56 


WOOLWORTH & CO., 
2602z 76 Duane St., N.¥.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you ea book “pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
* to be desired to make one wise ’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 

From Epwitn A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much n information into so smal 
&@ space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakes »—heedless repi- 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt 
262 a ‘41 Franklin 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 

811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Orittenden’s New Book-keeping Series; consisting of 
four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
High School and Comape ounting-house and Com- 
mercial College. Ali royal 8vo, and printed in 
colors; blank-books and keys to each. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
valuable text books. 

Send for sample pages and circulars. 257 tf 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., 


Boston. 

American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s English La $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


. for New Eng., 
Boston, 8s. 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton'’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 


GEO, B. DAMON 
az 2% 14 Milk Street, Bosion. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olnmey’s Arith ics, 

(A Common course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Golton’s New tlespraphics 
Sia lish Literature. 


i fU.s. 
Heocker’s New 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


1| Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 70 
Jevon’s El tary I im Legic, . 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. - 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


*« Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By BOBERT MACKENZIE. 
Crown 8vo. 44 pp. $2.50. 

“ Written in a singularly terse and picturesque at, 
the work is not merely a record of facts, but is his. 
tory in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
and attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
With new and fresh Examples for orul and written 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are es next to U. 8. Money and 
Decimals, and arc Ulustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 
. P. STONE, -D., Supt. ols, eld 
. With numerous maps 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 


TILDEN’S MUSIOAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 


Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Pub on as above 


THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 


246 70 Metropolitan Block, 


enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 233 Hawley Street, Bosten. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC 
A new collection of V Music gocanged in One 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A omplete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Pifty Cents, 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A lar collection with Brief Ele- 
Course, for Schools Academies, 
Sample by Mail............Thirty Oents. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of $5 and 87 Park PI., New York. 
Paysen, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Beeks. 
Barthelomew’s Series. 
Dinsmere’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com ition Books. 
Crosby’s Greek Text Books. 


-| Haasen’s Latin Course. 


The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
etc., farnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General Agent, 
A. MANSON, 32 Bromfield &t.. Roaton. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW York. 


( b> $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series t Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Sctence Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of B pes 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 8 » 128 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 


Ireltand’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 
Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
* 381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp PvuBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Endustrial Drawing 
for public schools Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
pee supervisor of Dra’ in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 
Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromes. 15822 


TO BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 


I. A Course on the Stresses in Bridges and 
Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs and Suspen- 
sion Bridges. By Pror. W. H. Burr, C.E. 
8vo, Plates. 

Il. Therme-Dynamics. A Practical and Theo- 
retical Exposition of Heat and its relations to the 
Industrial Arts. Designed as a Text-book for Stu- 
dents, and a Reference-book for Engineers, etc. 
By A. J. DuBois. 8vo. 

It. of Tle 

a fine topograp geologica 
Map, Fists, sts. By EN. 
v 


‘ol., 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YURK. 
gratis, and mailed free to any de- 


MOGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers published. 
They cover 9 wites range of the best English litera- 
ey con select; rom writings bun- 
are 
any other cerios, id more profusely illustrated than 
ey are embellished with 274 engravings, all new. 
The Typography, Pri and Binding are in the 
highest style of art. 


Avery’s 
Hitits on. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 
Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address Ww. Ys UNC 
ew 

114 41 Pra Street, 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 
400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


McGuffey's Revised change. Introd. 
Pirst Reader, - - * 10 
Second Reader, - - 
Third Reader, - - - 29 
Poufth Reader, - - - 2 

Pifth Reader, - - - 40 
Sixth Reader, aa 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-England Agent, 


Ne. S HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and New, York. 
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